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BOOK  r. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Fondness  of  an   author  for  his   oivn  zi'orks — An 
.  cpportuviiy  of  shczvhig  our  learning  not  easy  to 
let  slip— Horace, 

I  HARDLY  hope  to  be  credited  when  I 
declare  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
find  my  labor  growing  to  an  end,  and 
that  I  am  now  about  to  begin  the  last  vo- 
lume of  my  work. 

Women  are  supposed  to  be  fond  of 
talking,  authors  not  less  fond  of  writing, 
and  some  wags  will  be  apt  to  say  that  the 
one  would  prattle^  and  the  other  scribble 
on  for  ever.     Gladly  shall  I  lay  down  my 

Vol.  IIL  B  '  pen ; 
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pen :  one  word,  however.  Authors  of 
novels  are  supposed  to  be  the  greatest 
plunderers  in  the  world,  stealing  a  bit  here 
and  a  bit  there,  and  thus  vamping  up  a 
book  by  any  means. 

I  may  have  stolen  as  much  as  miy 
neighbors,  and  would  acknowledge  my 
thefts,  if  I  knew  to  whom  I  was  indebted. 
If  I  know  any  thing,  however,  of  my  own 
design,  the  book  I  am  now  writing  was 
grounded  on  reflections  scattered  through 
the  works  of  Horace,  a  severe  satirist  on 
the  passion  of  avarice. 

Rectius  vives,  Licini,  neque  altum 
Semper  nrgendo ;  neque  dum  procellas 
Cautus  horrescis,  nimium  premenJo, 

Littus  inlquum. 
Auream  quisque  mediocritatem 
Diligit,  tutus  caret  obsoleti, 
Sordibus  tecti,  caret  invldenda 

Sobrlus  aula. 

Sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis 
Alteram  sortem  bene  preparatana 
Pectus.  ........ 
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N"on  si  male  nunc  &  ollm 

Sic  erit 

Rebus  angustis  amlmosus  atque, 
Fortis  appare  :  sapienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  secundo, 
Turgida  vela. 

Horace,  Vol.  I.  Ode  X.  Book  11. 

Oa  the  principles  of  this  one  ode,  I  have 
built  my  book ;  and  have  quoted  it,  not 
to  shew  my  learning,  but  to  prove  my 
veracity. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  disgust — A  planter — A  new  situation — Negroes 
— Hovj  to  make  the  ivrctclicd  happy — A  piece  of 
intelligence — An  expictcd  arrival — accounted 
for — A  reviezv — Self  vanity  easily  convinced — 
The  arguments  of  a  man  who  wants  to  be  maV" 
ried — A  doubt — a  fear — and  a  resolution. 

Weary  and  disgusted  at  the  unvaried 
tenor  of  a  military  life,  I  now  wished  for 
a  quiet  home,  a  peaceable  settlement. 
Riches  never  once  entered  into  my 
thoughts ;  I  had  all  my  life  been  far  from 
any  prospects  of  acquisition  of  wealth.  I 
seemed  born  to  be  a  poor  man^  and  was 
always  well  content  to  act  the  part  which 
Providence  had  allotted  me. 

I  had  been  now  ten  years  abroad.  In 
an  action  it  had  been  my  fate  to  save  the 
life  of  a  young  man,  called  Charles  Hurle- 

ford. 
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tord.  Grateful  for  the  favor,  when  we 
returned  to  Jamaica,  he  introduced  me  to 
his  father,  a  man  of  some  consequence  in 
the  place. 

Finding  that  I  wished  to  quit  the  fa- 
tlgues  of  a  soldier's  dull  unvaried  tenor  of 
existence,  the  old  gentleman  made  me  a 
proposal  which  I  was  eager  to  embrace. 
He  had  very  extensive  plantations,  and 
his  estates  were  diffused  so  widely,  that  he 
began  to  stand  in  need  of  some  one  who 
v/ould  undertake  the  office  of  inspector  to 
his  concerns.  I  thought  myself  adequate 
to  the  task,  and  gladly  closed  with  the 
proposal  he  made,  and  the  terms  he  offer- 
ed, which  were  liberal  enough  to  enable 
me  to  build  a  swxet  spot  near  to  that  of 
my  employer,  where  1  thought  I  might 
say  for  life — 

"  Inveni  portum  spes  et  Fortuna  valete 
"  Sat  me  lusistis,  ludlte  nunc  alils.'* 

But  these  visionary  joys  were  as  delu- 
-B  3  sive 
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sive  as  they  were  charming.  In  the  situa- 
tion 1  now  occupied,  I  enjoyed  sensations 
then  sacred  to  nny  heart,  si'ill  dear  to  my 
memory.  It  fell  within  my  province  to 
lighten  the  load  of  many  a  sable  child  of 
misery. 

I  had  always  abhorred  the  idea  of  the 
barbarous  custom  of  buying  the  nerves, 
blood,  and  bones  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

To  do  away  this  horrid  custom  I  knew 
was  'unpossihle^  till  some  future  age  ;  when, 
seconding  the  exertions  of  a  generous  few, 
a  nation,  famed  for  arts,  for  valor,  and 
hum.anity,  shall  extend  the  liberty  it  has 
ever  so  nobly  prized  and  defended,  to  a 
set  of  wretched  fellow  creatures,  v/ho  dif- 
fer in  nothing  from  the  rest  of  their  spe- 
cies but  in  color. 

I  had  however  the  heartfelt  joy  of  light- 
ening the  chains  of  slavery,  and  teaching 
the  desponding  negro  to  consider  himself 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  manhood.    . 
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]\Iany  a  stubborn  heart,  which  had 
VvTiipped  itself  up  in  the  most  impene^, 
trable  gloom  at  the  threat  of  crueky,  and 
l>.ad  hardened  at  the  lash  of  the  task-rrms- 
icr,  melted  at  the  voice  of  consolatory^ 
kindness.     " 

What  expression  have  I  seen  sit  beam- 
ing on  the  eye,  and  uplifting  the  brow  of 
tlie  sable  child  of  woe,  when  the  bland 
voice  of  mercy  has  first  usurped  the  plac.a 
of  the  degrading  menace  and  the  bloody 
lash  1  Can — oh  can  money  purchase  joys 
adequate  to  these  sainted  feelings  ?  Oh 
no!  no!  no! 

Hurleford  afterwards  confessed  to  me 
that  he  was  no  loser  by  the  plan  I  had 
adopted.  The  slaves  enjoyed  better  health;, 
content  and  gratitude  gave  a  double 
strength  to  their  bodies,  a  treble  spring  to 
the  activity  of  their  minds.  Hear  this,  ye 
merciless,  money-loving  buyers  and  sellers 
of  your  brother  m.en  ;  and  if  the  dictates 
B4  of 
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of  humanity  cannot  vibrate  on   your  deaf 
eais,  be  attentive  to  the  calls  oi  interest.* 

If  to  do  good  be  to  be  blest,  I  was  then 
completely  so. 

Hurleford  parcelled  out  his  lands  among 
the  negroes :  they  were  allowed  a  propor- 
tion of  profit  arising  from  their  own  in- 
dustry :  a  universal  spirit  of  emulation 
began  to  prevail  among  them ;  they  mar- 
ried with  cheerfulness,  when  they  found 
that  the  unhappy  fruits  of  their  affections 
were  likely  in  future  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  sons  of  men^  and  treated  like 
human  beings, 

Hurleford  and  myself  lived  upon  terms 
of  intimacy  and  friendship.  He  was  reck- 
oned one  of  the  first  men  in  Jamaica,  and 
almost  every  one  who  cam.e  there  thought 
it  a  fortunate  circumstance  to  have  letters 
of  recom.mendation  to  him. 


He 
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He  one  morning  informed  me,  that  he 
had  some  pleasing  intelligence  to  commu- 
municate.  Upon  my  enquiring  what  he 
meant,  he  told  me,  that  he  vvas  anxiously 
waitinq;  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  which  was 
to  bring  over  a  young  man  and  woman  of 
the  name  of  Augustus  and  Cecilia  Mon- 
tauban. 

It  was  now  so  long  since  I  had  seen  arty 
face  which  early  prejudice  had  endeared, 
that  the  visage  of  an  Englishman  or  woman 
seemed  to  mc  like  the  countenance  of  a 
friend.  I  remembered  that  Cecilia  was  a 
character  to  be  both  respected  and  revered  *, 
she  was  amiiable,  she  was  good ;  she  had 
shewn  an  exalted  disinterestedness  in  her 
conduct  towards  the  famiiv  of  General 
Grandford,  which  proved  her  capable  of 
every  heroic  feeling,  of  ever\^  generous 
em.otion.  I  much  wondered  what  could 
bring  her  and  her  brother  to  Jamaica; 
but  the  elder  Hurleford  solved  the  dith- 
culty  by  informing  mc,  that  in  his  early 
B  5  youth 
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youth  he  had  been  much  indebted  to  the 
father  of  Augustus;  he  had,  he  said,  most 
shamefully  neglected  the  debt  of  gratitude 
he  owed  to  Montauban  during  his  hfe,  and 
that  it  was  not  till  after  his  decease  he  had 
heard  of  the  distress  into  which  the  noble 
family  of  his  friend  had  fallen  :  he  had 
then  written  to  his  son,  entreating  him  to 
come  to  him  at  Jamaica,  \vhcre  many 
young  m.en  had  succeeded  in  making  their 
fortunes,  and  where,  he  flattered  himself, 
he  could  put  him  into  the  most  plain  track 
for  the  attainment  of  that  desirable  end. 
He  was  then,  he  said,  a  soldier^  under  the 
patronage  of  General  Grandford,  and  was 
so  enamoured  with  his  profession,  that  he 
had  politely  declined  all  his  overtures. 
He  had,  he  added,  since  discovered,  that 
an  unsuccessful  passion  he  had  cherished 
for  the  daughter  of  his  patron  had  been 
the  chief  motive  for  his  refusal.  General 
Grandford  was  lately  dead  j  and  several 
disputes  having  arisen  between  his  son  and 
heir  Frederic  and  Augustus,  a  quarrel  of 

so 
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SO  serious  a  nature  had  arisen,  that  Mon- 
tauban  and  his  sister  had  withdrawn  them- 
selves from  the  patronage  of  the  Grand- 
ford  family,  and  with  a  poor  old  female  of 
the  name  of  Jane  AVildfire,  who  had  been 
more  than  a  mother  to  them  in  their  in- 
fancy, had  suffered  much  hardship  and 
distress.  When  this  news  reached  him, 
liurleford  again  wrote  the  most  pressing 
solicitations,  that  they  would  allow  him 
to  discharge  the  debt  he  owed  for  former 
favors  conferred  by  their  father,  and  en- 
trust their  future  fortunes  to  his  superin- 
tending care.  He  had  at  last  prevailed 
on  them  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  and 
anxiously  expected  their  arrival  with  e\  ery, 
iieet. 

IMen  of  much  iveahh  and  little  feelings 
may  consider  the  conduct  of  Hurleford  as 
romantic  and  improbable  ;  but  I  trust 
there  are  hearts  noxij  beating  in  the  bosoms 
of  many  grateful  men,  who  will  acknow-. 
ledi^e,  that  his  conscientious  dischar2:e  o£ 
B'  6  hii 
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his  duty  to  the  destitute  relics  of  a  worthy 
man,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  the 
blessings  he  at  present  enjoyed,  was  not 
only  m.erely  possible^  but  perfectly  naturaU 
His  son,  too,  who  knew  that  his  father 
had  fortune  in  abundance,  so  far  from  re» 
pining  at  his  pleasure,  was  rejoiced  to  see 
him  act  like  a  man  of  sensibility  and 
honor. 

The  circumstance  of  the  picture  which 
had  been  found  in  the  apartment  of  Ceci- 
lia, after  her  removal  from  the  family  of 
the  General,  now  recurred  to  my  mind  ; 
and  I  w^as  absorbed  in  doubt  and  per- 
plexity. She  had  never,  during  the  year 
we  lived  together,  given  me  the  least  token. 
of  partiality  \  on  the  contrary^  she  had  al- 
i^ays  conducted  herself  towards  me  with 
the  most  scrupulous  reserve. 

On  a  review  of  the  then   existing  cir- 
cumstances, however,  I  could  not  check 
the  canity  of  imagining,  that  some  prepos- 
session 
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session  in  my  favor  must  have  taken 
root  in  her  heart.  How  then  to  account 
for  the  coldness  of  her  demeanor  towards 
me  ?  How,  but  from  the  genuine  gratitude 
and  goodness  of  her  heart !  She  knew  the 
unhappy  passion  which  fed  upon  the  bo- 
som of  Augusta,  and  had  sacrificed  every 
emotion  of  her  oivn  to  her  zeal  for  her 
friend, 

I  had  often  thought  that  her  leaving 
the  family  of  her  protector  merely  on  ac- 
count of  her  brother's  scllish  conduct,  had 
been  a  high  and  overstrained  flight  of  ro- 
mance ;  but  when  I  came  to  consider  that 
she  had  sacrificed  her  own  wishes  to  her 
friend,  and  removed  from  the  presence  of 
Miss  Grandford  and  myself,  to  give  her 
every  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  a  man 
(who^  unworthy  as  he  was)  I  now  began  to 
think  she  had  loved^  her  actions  were 
viewed  through  a  different  medium,  and 
1  began  to  admire  and  to  esteem  her. 

Some 
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Some  yer.rs  had  glided  by  since  these 
transactions  had  taken  place ;  and  I  thought 
it  more  than  probable  that  some  more  de- 
serving man  had  obliterated  the  impression 
I  had  formerly  made  on  her  susceptible 
soul.  I  most  earnestly  wished  that  this 
opinion  m.ight  prove  unfounded.  I  was 
now  in  a  situation  which  miglit  enable  me 
to  procure  every  necessary  ingredient  to 
the  felicity  of  a  mind  like  Cecilia's. 

I  did  not  roll  in  riches,  but  I  had  suiH- 
cient  for  content,  I  longed  for  a  compa- 
nion like  herself,  to  partake  my  tranquil 
joys,  to  behold  and  to  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  poor  tribe  under  my  inspec- 
tion. To  see  a  race  of  men,  who  appear 
formed  for  sorrow  and  oppression,  cheer- 
ful and  contented,  would,  I  was  convinced, 
be  a  luxury  to  the  heart  of  a  feeling  wo- 
man, w^ho  woulci  rejoice  at  the  w^eifare  of 
any  set  of  beings,  without  pausing  to  con- 
sider their  nation  or  color. 


We 
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We  had  both  been  destitute,  both  tossed 
on  the  stormy  ocean  of  life.  With  wha.t 
grateful  contentment  might  we  now  see 
the  tempest  abating,  the  wild  uproar 
hushed  to  a  calm  ?  We  seemed  formed ybr 
each  other* 

I  waited  the  arrival  of  every  vessel  with 
emotion  and  anxiety.  Several  ships  at 
length  arrived,  and  one  of  them  brought 
young  Moniauban  and  his  sister.  Hurle- 
ford  received  them  as  he  would  have  wel- 
comed a  son  and  daughter  of  his  oijun. 

When  I  heard  they  were  with  him,  I 
hastened  to  the  house :  they  had  been  pre- 
pared for  my  reception,  yet  I  experienced 
a  coldness  in  the  manner  of  Augustus. 
Cecilia  endeavored  to  receive  me  with 
frigid  civility ;  but  her  face  was  too  ex- 
pressive entirely  to  conceal  what  was  pas- 
sing in  her  mind.  She  blushed,  trembled, 
and  turned  alternately  white  and  red. 

The 
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The  years  that  had  passed  away  had 
made  some  alteration  in  her  appearance, 
but  the  change  was  in  her  favor :  good- 
ness, truth,  humanity,  every  grace,  every 
angelic  virtue  seemed  now  indelibly  stamped 
by  the  hand  of  nature  upon  her  expressive 
countenance. 

I  saw  that  the  son  of  Hurleford  was  im- 
pressed with  the  same  opinions.  I  w?.s 
struck  with  what  I  saw  passing  in  his  mind. 

I  had  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  an 
opportunity  of  a  serious  conversation  with 
young  Montauban.  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise at  the  frigidity  of  his  manners  at 
our  first  meeting,  and  begged  him  to  ex- 
plain what  had  transpired  during  the  years 
of  my  absence  from  my  native  land  to  oc- 
casion the  present  coldness,  when  I  ima- 
gined  that  we  had  parted  on  the  best 
terms  imaginable.  He  told  me  he  would 
be  frayik  with  me  ;  that  when  he  left  Eng- 
land an  idea  had  certainly  been  started, 

which 
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which  neither  coincided  with  the  former 
rectitude  of  my  conduct,  nor  the  broad 
general  principles  of  a  man  of  honor. 

I  was  shocked  greatly  at  this  preparatory 
discourse,  and  earnestly  conjured  him  to 
proceed. 

In  order  to  be  full^  understood,  he  re«* 
plied,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  recapitulate  some  circumstances  which 
had  taken  place  posterior  to  my  leaving 
Great  Britain.  I  begged  him  to  go  on. 
A  very  short  time,  he  said,  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  state  all  the  essential 
facts  ;  after  having  done  which,  he  had  so, 
high  an  opinion  of  my  veracity,  that  he 
would  rest  on  my  own  word  for  my  con- 
viction or  my  acquittal. 

Immediately  on  my  going  abroad, 
Cecilia  made  her  appearance  at  the  house 
ot  General  Grandford.  Her  friend  Au- 
gusta was  truly  rejoiced  to  see  her,  and 

enquired 
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enquired  most  anxiously  after  both  the 
place  and  the  reason  of  her  retirements 
With  respect  to  the  former,  she  had  been 
indebted  to  poor  Jane,  the  humble  pro- 
tectress of  our  infant  years,  for  shelter  and 
for  conceahnent.  The  reasons  she  gave 
were  of  a  double  nature :  they  concerned 
both  a  brother  and  a  man  whom  she  now 
could  not  help  owning  she  \vas  beginning 
to  love.  She  thoug-ht  that  the  brother 
had  made  but  a  sordid  return  to  the  boun- 
ty of  the  General,  and  the  free,  open,  can- 
did goodness  of  his  daughter;  yet  (though 
this  had  great  weight  in  urging  her  to  leave 
the  house  of  the  General)  this  was  not  all. 
She  felt  a  sentiment  daily  gaining  ground, 
■which  must  undermine  her  own  peace,  and 
might  perhaps  for  ever  destroy  that  of 
Augusta.  Unlike  Miss  Grandford,  poor 
Cecilia  was  of  a  timid  and  retiring  nature: 
she  w^as  not,  like  her  friend,  adapted  to 
romantic  enterprise,  or  to  the  execution 
of  bold  designs  :  the  good  opinion  of  the 
world  had  always  been  with  her  an  object 

*  of 
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of  the  most  serious  iiPiportancc ;  and  she 
would  have  died  at  any  time  rather  than 
have  been  thoug-ht  livWitly  of. 

She  had  no  opinion,  however,  that  her 
fortitude  was  of  a  supernatural  species.  If 
she  could  not  avoid  the  entrance  of  a  pas- 
sion which  threatened  the  destruction  of 
her  repose,  she  could  at  least  Jly  from  the 
sight  of  the  object  which  gave  the  alarm. 
She  suffered  her  heart  to  have  no  time  to 
parley  Vvdth  her  inclinations :  she  knew 
the  sentiments  her  friend  entertained  ;  she 
thought  it  more  than  probable  that  these 
sentiments  should  be  reciprocal.  She  was 
herself  destitute  of  friends,  of  fortune,  and 
connection  :  what  chance  then  of  her  feli- 
city? Wisdom,  prudence,  virtue,  friend- 
ship, all  pointed  out  motives  for  her  flight 
from  a  family  where  her  presence  could 
now  neither  contribute  to  her  own  happi- 
ness nor  to  that  of  others. 

Reason,  plain  reason,  and  not  romantic 

folly. 
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folly,  had,  it  seems,  been  the  main  spring 
of  her  actions  ;  and  if  it  be  a  sign  of  a  ro- 
mantic  mind  to  sfmn  temptation^  there  is 
something  much  better  in  romance  than 
ever  I  suspected. 

When  Cecilia  returned  to  her  friend^ 
she  found  her  laboring  under  a  very  fatal 
disease — a  broken  heart ;  she  had  submitted 
to  circumstances  with  dignity, but  her  pride 
and  her  peace  were  mortally  wounded. 

"  She  pined  in  grief, 
•*  And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy 
•*  She  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i*  th*  bud, 
•*  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek." 

Shakespear. 

For  years  she  struggled  on,  and  pride 
and  nature  warring  in  her  bosom,  the 
conflict  was  too  much  for  her  frame  and 
spirits,  robust  and  ardent  as  they  were ; 
and  a  consumption  began  to  undermine 
her  constitution.  Her  father,  agitated 
with  these   alarming   symptoms,   eagerly 

sought 
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sourfit  out  the  best  advice  which  could  be 
procured,  and  travel  was  proposed  as  the 
only  remedy.  Cecilia  accompanied  her  to 
the  south  of  France,  with  Jane  Wildfire  as 
their  attendant.  Here  she  remained  more 
than  two  years.  She  grew  better,  and  the 
decease  of  her  father  summoned  her  to 
England. 

The  General  died,  dividing  his  property 
into  equal  portions  between  Frederic  and 
Augusta.  Frederic  was  hurt  at  this  par- 
tition ;  his  father's  income  was  never 
large ;  some  of  it  died  with  him ;  when 
split  in  two,  it  left  a  mere  independency 
to  each  of  the  survivors ;  and  this  impe- 
tuous young  man  was  selfish  enough  to 
imagine,  that  because  he  was  the  eldest^ 
and  the  representative  of  his  family,  that 
his  sister  ought  to  have  been  left  dependant 
on  bis  will  and  pleasure. 

The  name  of  Henry  St.  Leger  was  hate- 
ful to  his  ear:  he  had  never  been  recon- 
ciled 
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died  to  me,  and  was  convinced  that  I 
had  always  been  insidious  with  regard  to 
my  conduct  towards  Augusta.  Interest, 
h€  imagined,  had  made  me  give  up  my 
plans ;  but  now  he  thought  it  more  than 
probable  that,  freed  from  the  restraint  of 
parental  authority^  and  mistress  of  a  for- 
tune of  her  cwn^  she  would  call  back  her 
favorite  adventurer,  gall  him  by  the  ob- 
ject of  the  man  he  hated,  revelling  in  the 
possession  of  what  ought  to  have  been  his 
own.     After  giving  this  account, 

^^  I  now  come  to  the  point,"  said  Mon* 
tauban.  "  My  sister  and  myself  too  soon 
^^  became  objects  of  abhorrence  to  this  ca- 
"  pricious,  arbitrary  young  tyrant.  On 
"  the  decease  of  his  father,  h^  renewed 
"  his  former  offer  of  marriage  to  Cecilia. 
"  These  proposals  she  of  course  rejected. 
"  The  recollection  of  the  picture^  of  his 
**  detested  rival,  came  strongly  across  the 
"  inflamed  mind  of  Frederic  ;  and  Henry 
**  St.  Leger  appeared  a  being  formed  to 

"  torment 
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*'  torment  him  every  day,  to  be  the  de- 
"  stroying  fiend  of  his  happiness^  his  inte- 
"  rests,  and  his  love. 

"  Enraged  at  being  refused,  he  flew  with 
'  his  complaints  to  me  as  brother,  who 
'  could  only  reply  that  Cecilia  was  the 
'  mistress  of  her  own  fate,  and  that  if  she 
'  did  not  feel  her  heart  sufficiently  inte- 
'  rested  to  authorise  the  bestowal  of  her 
'  .hancij  I  might  lament^  but  could  not  in- 

*  ierfere  in  so  delicate  a  circumstance.  A 
'  quarrel  of  so  very  serious  a  nature  w^as 
'  the  issue  of  this  conference,  that  I  (Au- 

*  gustus)  threw  up  the  commission  which 

*  had  been  given  by  his  father ^  resolving 

*  not  to  submit  to  the  hauteur  of  xht  son^ 
'  and  carried  my  sister  from  the  house, 
'  much  against  the  inclination  of  Augusta; 
'  but  Cecilia  felt  it  impossible  to  continue 
'  near  Frederic  any  longer.     In  this  emier- 

*  gency,  the  asylum  which  Hurleford  had 
'  offered  had  been  eiribraced  ;  and  in  con- 
'  sequence  of  this  arrangement,  miyself, 

"  Cecilia. 
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"  Cecilia,  and  Jane  Wildiire,  the  poor 
**  maimed  creature  who  has  attended  the 
*'  fortunes  of  all  our  family,  are  now  ar- 
"  rived  at  Jamaica.' ' 

There  was  nothing  in  all  this  account 
either  to  criminate  my  conduct,  or  to 
blacken  my  character ;  and  when  young 
Montauban  paused,  I  looked  him  in  the 
face,  with  an  expression  of  some  surprise. 

"  What  I  have  left  to  say,"  said  Augus- 
tus, *•-  requires  some  delicacy;  but  as  I  still 
**  believe  you  to  be  open  and  generou.*;,  let 
*'  me  be  frank  and  sincere.  Cecilia  loves 
*'  you.  Now,  could  you  love  her  as  her 
"  worth  and  virtues  merit,  I  do  not  know 
"  that  man  in  the  world  whom  I  would 
"  rather  call  brother-in-law  than  Hcnrv 
*'  St.  Leger.'* 

*'  And  I,  by  heaven !"  (cried  I,  eagerly 
interrupting  him)  "  never  during  my 
*'  whole   life    saw  me  woman    wliom   I 

"  could 
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"  eould  for  a   moment  have   wished   to 
*'  make  my  wife  but  CeciUa/' 

"  Enough,"  rejoined  Augustus  5  "  now 
*'  hear  what  has  alarmed  me." 

"  Som.e  months  previous  to  our  depar- 
*'  ture,  Augusta  Grandford  suddenly  dis- 
"  appeared.  Every  art  was  used  to  trace 
"  her,  but  in  vain  :  her  brother  suspected 
''  .her  of  having  followed  you  to  India :  if 
"  that  is  the  case,  she  must  have  been  here 
"'^  some  time  before  tis»  Nov/,  Henry,  are 
^*  you  or  are  you  not  privy  to  her  flight  ?'* 


Is  it  necessary,  after  what  I  have  said, 
to  reply  Na?  Do  you  think  I  could  be 
*'  such  a  double  villain  ?  so  infamous  a 
"  wretch  to  both  ?" 

"  Forgive  me,  Henry." 


We  embraced.     Some  tears  were  shed 

to  the  memory  of  Augusta  Grandford, 

Vol,  hi.  C  whom 
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we  now  concluded  to  have  perished  on 
her  rash  and  ill-advised  voyage. 

Cecilia  and  myself,  after  this  discourse, 
met  w  ith  confidence.  I  shall  not  take  up 
time  with  a  recital  of  our  courtship,  or 
our  love  scenes.  I  was  not  a  youth,  and 
Cecilia  was  eight  and  twenty.  We  were 
neither  of  us  at  an  age  to  listen  all  day  to 
the  murmur  of  falling  rills,  to  play  with 
the  lam.bkins,  or  to  wander  like  a  shei>- 
herd  or  shepherdess  through  flower  ena- 
melled meadows.  We  were  arrived  at 
that  period  of  time  when  judgment  is  ripe, 
and  imagination  steady.  We  loved  not 
from  caprice,  but  from  an  opinion  that 
we  were  formed  to  make  each  other 
happy. 

My  little  fortunes  were  improving.  I 
had  no  chance  of  ever  returning  a  7iabob 
to  my  native  country,  nor  did  I  wish  to 
do  so.  I  had  that  in  my  view,  which  is 
all  that  is  requisite  to  happiness,  and  which 

a  great 
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a  great  poet  has  described  more  amply  in 
three  ivords^  than  if  he  had  written  volumes 
upon  the  subject — Healthy  peace ^  competence* 

Cecilia,  like  myself,  desu'ed  no  more. 
She  was  delighted  with  the  plans  I  had 
framed  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  the  suf- 
fering: nes^roes.  To  share  this  task  to  her 
seemed  the  highest  donation  of  fortune, 
the  greatest  treasure  of  wealth! 


c  2  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Symptoms  of  matrimony — A  social  holiday — A  hls" 
tory  of  a  female  warrior — in  vjh.ich  is  an  old 
maimed  soldier^  a  squire,  a  captain,  a  lover — 
battles,  ivoundsy  sieges^  and  hair  breadth  ^scapes 
—  The  most  vjondcrful  chapter  in  the  whole 
%vork  ! 

Young  HURLEFORD  had  made  pro. 
posals  to  her  brother  for  the  hand  of  Ce- 
cilia ;  but  when  he  found  the  state  of  our 
hearts  with  respect  to  each  other,  he  sacri- 
ficed his  love  with  the  incense  of  a  sigh  at 
the  shrine  of  honor  and  gratitude :  the 
one  forbidding  him  to  put  a  woman  to 
the  blush,  who  had  a  decided  preference 
for  another  man  ;  and  the  other  suppres- 
sing the  thought  of  blasting  the  prospects 
of  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  once  been  in- 
debted for  his  life. 

The 
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The  happy  day  which  was  to  unite  my 
dear  Cecilia  to  her  Henry,  was  at  length 
fixed.  The  previous  month  was  a  holiday 
of  friendship,  good  humor,  and  social 
benevolence.  Young  Montauban  was  all 
joy ;  old  Hurieford  kept  open  house,  his 
son  appeared  cheerful,  and  Jane  Wildfire 
formed  a  romantic  figure,  as  she  joined 
the  wild  dance  of  the  happy  negroes,  and 
diverted  them  with  the  songs  she  had 
learned  among  the  soldiery,  and  the  his- 
tory of  her  exploits.  Tliis  humble  crea- 
ture was  of  a  character  too  amiable  and 
too  essential  in  the  connection  of  this  his- 
tory to  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  pages  which  contain  a  nar- 
rative of  her  life  and  adventures  will  not 
be  thought  a  waste  of  time.  I  kow  not 
whether  I  shall  easily  find  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  the  present. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JANE  WILDFIRE. 

Her  father  was  an  old  soldier,  w^ho,  with 
C  3  a  wooden 
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a  wooden  leg,  and  four  wounds  in  various 
parts  of  his  body,  was  at  length  discharged 
the  service.  He  arrived  at  his  old  cottage, 
where  he  found  his'  wife,  his  daughter 
Jane,  and  her  brother,  all  stout,  robust, 
and  hearty  during  his  absence.  They  had 
all  lived  as  well  as  they  could,  and  the  best 
tliey  could  do  was  hardly  enough.  They 
spun,  weeded  gardens,  and  did  any  labo- 
rious work  that  fell  in  their  way. 

Jane  was  always  remarkably  strong,  and 
could  earn  some  shillings  per  week,  which 
was  a  chief  source  of  wealth,  by  cutting 
wood,  and  selling  it  to  the  cottagers  for 
fuel  in  winter  time. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  father 
v^as  a  heavy  blow  upon  this  poor  family, 
who  could  hardly  scrape  up  money  enough 
to  keep  themselves  from  starving  during 
the  hard  season  of  the  year.  Affection, 
however,  will  go  a  great  way  :  they  re- 
solved,  therefore,  to  work  double  tides 

for 
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for  tlie  old  man.  He  was  very  grateful 
for  their  attentions,  and  often  made  their 
\<|Rrk  seem  lighter,  by  telling  them  stories 
of  the  scenes  he  had  been  engaged  in.  He 
was  so  justly  proud  of  his  ovv^n  king  and 
country,  that  he  liated  the  French  almost 
as  much  as  he  adored  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lishman. 

While  he  was  speaking,  Jane  felt  a  sen- 
sation unhke  any  thing  she  had  ever 
known  before.  She  dreamed  of  nothing 
but  fighting ;  and  her  father,  old  Wood- 
lock,  was  so  pleased  with  her  earnestne55, 
that  he  cut  a  piece  of  timber  into  the  shape 
of  a  gun,  taught  her  the  manual  and  pla- 
toon exercises,  gave  her  a  correct  idea  of 
-the  marching,  facing,  and  ail  the  minutice 
of  military  manceuvres.  She  added  to  this 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  broad-sv/ord, 
and  could  wield  any  heavy  instrument 
with  uncommon  facility.  She  almost  for- 
got she  was  a  woman  ;  and  if  any  of  the 
neighbouring  rustics  offered  her  an  affront, 
C  4  ^Uc 
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she  immediately  laid  aside  the  delicacy  of 
her  sex,  and,  with  a  stout  cudgel  in  her 
hand,  seldom  failed  of  making  the  aggres- 
sor heartily  sorry  for  his  temerity. 

The  illness  of  her  brother  Tom,  who 
laboured  hard  for  the  support  of  this  littld 
family,  soon  involved  them  in  a  state  of 
the  most  deplorable  poverty.  At  this  sad 
ir*oment  their  hopcii  were  a  little  revived 
by  the  arrival  of  a  man  of  fortune,  who 
iame  to  settle  in  their  neighbourhood. 

This  stranger  was  one  Captain  Popinjay, 
a  young  gentleman,  to  whom  the  old  sol- 
dier had  formerly  rendered  a  very  material 
service.  The  Captain  had  been  sent  to  his 
regiment  a  raw  inexperienced  youth.  He 
was  a  very  accomplished  gentleman :  he 
could  sing,  he  could  dance,  he  could  speak 
French  ;  but  unluckily  he  was  totally  igno- 
rant of  all  the  duties  of  a  soldier. 

He  committed  so  many  blunders,  that 

the 
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the  commarxding  officer  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  complaining  to  the  General, 
who  was  expected  to  superintend  an  ensu- 
ing review. 

Captain  Popinjay  would  most  likely 
ha.ve  been  subjected  to  some  rebuke  and 
mortification,  had  it  not  happened  to  have 
been  his  good  fortune  to  have  Woodlock 
for  a  servant.  He  was  so  zealously  at- 
tached to  his  master,  that  he  promised  to 
make  all  his  difficulties  easy.  The  Captain 
attended  to  him,  and  the  veteran's  expla- 
nations were  so  very  simple,  that  on  the 
reviev/  day  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  field 
with  confidence.  When  the  General  ar- 
rived, he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  v/itli 
complaints  of  the  idleness  and  total  want 
of  all  discipline  in  the  new  Captain.  The 
General  determined  to  keep  his  eye  parti- 
cularly fixed  on  the  company  against  which 
these  charges  were  preferred ;  but  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  whole  camp,  the  men 
under  the  command  of  Popinjay,  in  regu- 
C  5  larity. 
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larity,  order,  and  celerity  in  their  manoeu- 
vres, outstripped  all  their  competitors. 
The  General  was  in  amazement,  and  the 
accusing  officers  were  all  struck  dumb 
with  confusion. 

The  young  Captain  was  honored  with 
the  highest  compliments  in  front  of  all  the 
troops:  nor  was  the  reviewing  General 
contented  with  this  negative  reparation  of 
the  injustice  which  he  imagined  had  been 
done  him,  but  promised  to  omit  no  op- 
portunity of  advancing  his  interests. 

The  Captain  was  in  such  raptures  with 
the  old  fellow  for  having  made  him  master 
of  his  art  with  so  little  trouble^  that  he 
swore  he  w^ould  make  a  man  of  him,  and 
never  rest  till  he  had  given  him  some  sub- 
stantial proof  of  his  regard.  His  prefer- 
ment,  however,  soon  removed  him  to 
another  regiment,  and  for  many  years  the 
veteran  soldier  never  heard  a  single  word 
of  him.     A  handsome  fortune  now  left 

him 
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him  by  his  father  had  enabled  him  to  re- 
tire fronl  the  army ;  and  Woodlock  hear  d 
with  joy  of  his  arrival  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, as  he  now  looked  upon  himself  in 
possession  of  a  secure  shield  against  po- 
verty and  misfortune. 

Vain  man,  to  rely  on  so  feeble  a  prop  as 
gratitude  ! 

The  adjoining  estate  to  the  Captain'"^" 
was  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Scamper.  This 
gentleman  was  a  great  man  at  ail  elections 
and  the  Captain  was  now  very  ambitious 
of  being  a  parlianient  man  :  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  succeeding  in  that  part  of  the 
world  till  he  had  first  concihated  the  inte- 
rests of  Mr.  Scamper. 

Henry  Scamper,  esquire,  had  passed  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  by  being,  in  the 
most  Hteral  sense  of  the  word,  the  vei  y 
obedient  humble  servant  of  every  great  man 
in  power,  and  serving  them  in  every  way 
C  6  Vvhicli 
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which  could  be  efFected  by  the  most  aban- 
doned prostitution  of  his  character  and  his 
principles:  as  Sir  Pertinax  M'Sycophant 
says,  he 

*'  Bowed,  and  bowed,  and  bowed! 
"  And  wrought  and  wriggled, 
"  And  wriggled  and  wrought," 

till  he  had  at  last  wrio-ded  himself  into 
the  estate  he  now  possessed ;  and  where 
he  was  feared,  hated,  and  despised,  or  flat- 
tered, fawned  upon,  and  cringed  to  by  all 
the  surrounding  gentry:  for  although  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  scoundrel  that  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  community  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  yet  did  he  hold  a  scourge 
in  his  hand,  with  which  he  could  lash  all 
who  dared  oppose  his  tyranny ;  and  as 
men  sometimes  hold  the  candle  to  the 
devil,  he  was  often  smiled  upon  by  those 
who  cursed  him  in  their  hearts,  and  had  a 
party  at  his  command  by  whose  influence 
he  could  have  any  candidate  elected  or  re- 
jected, as  it  concurred  with  his  interest  or 
caprice. 
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Before  the  return  of  Woodlock,  Mr. 
Scamper  had  been  visited  by  the  son  of  a 
peer,  of  great  consequence  in  the  metro- 
polis. His  name  was  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Whiffleton.  His  face  was  as  ugly  as  af- 
fectation could  make  it ;  he  was  lono^er 
dressing  than  a  lady,  and  his  dress,  when 
finished,  only  tended  to  make  him  ridicu- 
lous. 

Although  poor  Jane  is  at  present  such  a 
sights  she  was  at  that  time  a  well  looking 
healthy  girl.  Mr.  WhifHeton,  though 
one  of  the  ugliest  men  ever  seen,  took  it 
into  his  head  that  no  girl  could  look  at 
him  v/ithout  falling  in  love  with  him.  Hj 
placed  his  affections  on  poor  Jane  ;  but  as 
she  always  shunned  him,  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Scamper  he  sent  his  French  valet, 
Monsieur  La  Jeunesse,  to  her  with  a  pro- 
posal. This  said  valet  informed  her,  that 
his  master  was  waiting:  ?:a.  answer  some 
hundred  yards  from  the  cottage  of  old 
Woodlock.  She  conducted  Monsieur  to  her 

mother, 
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mother,  and  begged  him  to  repeat  his  mes- 
sage to  her.  This  ancient  dame  no  sooner 
understood  that  the  minikin  gentleman's 
design  was  levelled  against  the  honor  of 
her  daughter,  than  she  seized  the  astonish- 
ed valet  by  his  two  ears;  and  after  puUing 
them  for  him  till  he  roared  with  pain, 
locked  him  up  in  a  cupboard,  where  sh« 
bade  him  stay  until  she  had  inflicted  the 
same  punishment  upon  his  juaster. 

Jane,  however,  desired  the  old  lady  to 
trust  the  management  of  her  lover  to  her- 
self, and  she  accordingly  prepared  for  the 
rencontre.  She  found  him  as  spruce  as 
hands  could  make  him,  and  affected  to 
meet  him  with  all  the  ardor  he  could  have 
d-esired.  She  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
walked  with  him  for  near  a  quarter  of  a; 
mile,  till  'she  came  to  the  bankside  of  a. 
muddy  ditch,  perfectly  well  known  to  her. 
Here,  miaking  a  full  stop,  he  began  to  press 
hard  for  a  salute,  which  she  as  rigorously, 
refused:  he /^/v/j/a/,  and  was  advancing. 

to 
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to  snatch  the  favor  hy  force ^  when,  darting 
out  her  sinewy  arm,  she  gave  him  a  blo\T 
in  the  pit  of  the  stom.ach,  which  sent  him 
screaming  and  sprawHng  into  the  mud  and 
filth  below.  Jane  then  ran  lauo-hins:  home, 
released  the  shivering  Frenchman,  and  sent 
him  to  his  master,  who,  returning  home 
in  a  very  nasty  pickle,  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  all  the  coarse  jokes  of 
Mr.  Scamper's  visitors,  to  whom  he  had 
unfortunately  made  many  boasts  of  his 
triumph  over  the  virtue  of  Jane. 

Ivlr.  Scamper,  however,  knew  his  inte- 
rest too  well  to  run  the  hazard  of  oifend- 
ing  the  family  of  the  Whinietons  in  any 
serious  way ;  he  therefore  assured  Jane, 
that  if  she  did  not  make  the  most  submis- 
sive apology,  he  would  make  her  and  her 
family  heartily  repent  their  conduct.  She 
told  him  she  defied  both  him  and  his 
threats ;  that  she  was  convinced  she  had 
right. on  her  side ;  and  that  if  he  himself 
was   to   behave    as   Mr.  WhifHeton    had 

done. 
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done,  she  should  not  make  the  least  cere- 
mony of  serving  him  the  same  trick  she 
had  played  his  friend. 

Mr.  Scamper  cursed  Jane,  and  d — nd 
his  soul  and  body  but  all  this  was  v^xyjine! 

The  appearance  of  Captain  Popinjay  was 
to  this  little  family  the  most  joyful  event 
that  could  have  possibly  occurred :  they 
were  now,  they  thought,  very  sure  of  pro- 
tection from  the  tyranny  of  Mr.  Scamper. 
The  father  waited  on  him,  was  admitted, 
and  saw  the  Captain ;  but  what  was  his 
astonishment  when,  instead  of  the  kind 
reception  he  expected,  the  young  soldier 
asked  if  he  was  tather  to  the  saucy  young 
woman  who  had  the  audacity  to  behave 
in  so  insolent  a  manner  to  his  dear  friend 
Mr.  Scamper,  a  man  of  honor,  and  a  gen- 
tleman ?  llie  father  boldly  answered,  that 
he  did  not  look  upon  him  as  either-^  and 
that  he  was  Qrlad  his  child  had  acted  like  a 

o 

soldier's  daughter,  and  a  girl  of  spirit. 

The 
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The  Captain  then  informed  the  veteran, 
that  he  knew  the  poverty  of  his  situation, 
and  was  willing  to  give  him  a  trifle,  but 
could  not  do  so  unless  he  made  his  girl 
ask  pardon  on  her  knees  for  her  rudeness 
to  Mr.  Scamper  and  his  friend. 

The  father  then  shewed  him^  his  wounds, 
told  him  he  was  a  soldier,  and  that  a  sol- 
dier's child,  whether  the  daughter  of  a 
general  or  a  private,  had  her  honor  to  de- 
fend, and  that  he  should  always  love  his 
girl  for  defending  her's  \  and  as  for  going 
down  upon  her  knees^  it  was  what  none  of 
his  family  had  ever  done^  except  when  they 
prayed  to  God  Almighty. 

The  Captain,  enraged,  bade  the  old  man 
leave  the  room.  The  other  obeyed  with 
indignation. 

It  had  been  lucky  for  them  all  had  the 
mischief  ended  here.  They  had  now  made 
the  Captain  equally  their  enemy  with  Mr. 

Scamper ; 
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Scamper :  a  formidable  trio  was  now 
formed  for  the  ruin  of  this  unfortunate 
groupe. 

Captain  Popinjay  gave  out  that  old 
Woodlock  was  an  idle  fellow,  to  whom 
he  had  formerly  done  a  thousand  good  ac- 
tions v/hile  he  was  in  his  regiment,  for 
which  he  had  behaved  in  the  most  un- 
grateful manner.  They  could  get  no  work; 
they  were  half  starved ;  the  poor  brother 
died ;  pay  day  came  round,  and  they  had 
not  a  shilling  in  the  world  to  pay  their 
rent. 

The  steward  came  to  Jane  to  tell  her 
that  if  ^he  would  be  prudent^  something 
might  yet  be  done.  She  asked  him  what 
he  meant.  He  mentioned  the  name  of 
Mr.  WhifHeton,  and  then  proposed  some- 
thing so  very  improper,  that  she  lost  all 
patience,  and  with  her  clenched  fist  gave 
him  a  blow  on  the  mouth,  which  beat 
two  of  his  fore  teeth  down  his  throat. 

Having 
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Having  thus  made  the  steward  their 
enemy,  they  had  now  completed  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  received  orders  to  turn  out 
in  five  days  time. 

In  this  scene  of  calamity,  they  had  not 
a  straw  to  cling  to,  until  chance  raised 
them  a  friend  in  Robert  Wildfire,  a  hard 
working  cottager,  in  a  village  some  five 
miles  off.  Bob  had  been  an  old  sweet- 
heart of  Jane's ;  but  in  one  of  their  quar- 
rels while  they  were  making  hay,  he  said 
something  which  not  pleasing  his  mistress, 
she  had  taken  up  a  large  stick,  and  given 
him  a  very  severe  beating  with  it.  From 
that  time  forwards,  he  swore  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  and  went  to 
a  small  cottage  with  his  old  mother, 
where,  for  poor  people,  they  thrived  tole- 
rably well.  ~  . 

When  Robert  heard  of  her  conduct  to- 
wards Mr.  WhifHeton,  he  construed  the 
violence  of  her  behavior  into  a  partiality 

for 
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for  himself,  and  began  to  feel  veiy  uneasy 
about  her.  When  he  found  how  much 
she  h2id  suffered  from  her  rigid  principles 
of  virtue,  he  set  off  directly  to  her  village, 
to  renew  his  former  offer  of  his  hand  and 
heart,  at  the  same  time  promising  to  place 
her  parents  in  the  ^ame  cottage  with  his 
mother  :  he  could  leave  them  all  comfort* 
able,  he  said,  especially  as  he  could  get  a 
high  bounty  as  a  substitute  (the  war  with 
America  then  raging)  in  the  army. 

To  be  a  soldier's  wife  had  always  been 
the  height  of  poor  Jane's  ambition ;  and 
indeed  had  Bob  been  in  the  army,  he 
would  certainly  have  been  accepted  long 
before  this  period. 

The  father  and  mother  were  thus  settled 
in  another  parish,  where  the  squire  was  a 
decided  enemy  to  Mr.  Scamper,  on  account 
of  a  late  election  :  as  soon  as  he  heard,  he 
wished  to  ruin  these  people,  they  were 
taken  into  favor^  and  met  every  encou- 
ragement 
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Tagement  from  their  nc-jj  landlord,  who, 
though  one  of  the  most  hard  hearted  men 
in  the  world,  was  always  ready  to  do  good 
when,  by  so  acting,  he  could  mortify  those 
who  were  not  of  his  ovjn  opinion. 

The  parents  thus  provided  for,  she 
trudged  away  with  her  dear  Robert.  He 
soon  joined  his  regiment,  which  was  or- 
-dered  abroad.  A  few  of  the  women  were 
permitted  to  embark  with  their  husbands, 
and  she  was  more  than  happy  in  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  number.  They  were  soon 
landed  on  the  then  hostile  shores  of  Ame- 
rica. The  scenes  of  universal  hurry  and 
confusion  she  at  first  met  with  were  so 
like  those  that  her  father  had  formerly  de- 
scribed to  her,  her  senses  v/ere  bewildered 
with  the  novelty  of  the  scene:  this  novelty 
soon  vanished,  and  she  waked  to  sorrow, 
to  suffering,  and  to  hardship.  Sometimes 
they  marched  whole  days  together,  unable 
to  enjoy  a  comfortable  meal:  sometimes 
they  were  compelled  to  lie  on  snow  hil- 
locks. 
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locks,  or  sleep  in  ditches  nearly  frozen  by 
the  intenseness  of  the  cold. 

She  saw  many  a  lusty  fellow  faint  with 
hunger;  many  a  stout  heart  expire  with 
fatigue.  Many  months  were  passed  this 
way  previous  to  their  coming  to  action. 

One  day,  after  fording  a  deep  river  up 
to  their  knees  in  water,  they  met  the  ene- 
my drawn  up,  to  double  their  number,  on 
the  other  side. 

A  hot  action  immediately  took  place. 
The  English  forces  were  Vv^asted  by  famine 
and  fatigue;  the  enemies  were  fresh  and 
vigorous;  and  during  the  engagement 
their  women  supplied  them  with  brandy, 
into  which  they  put  a  quantity  of  opium, 
which  enflam.ed  them  almost  to  madness. 
Our  poor  fellows  could  get  nothing  but 
water,  yet  they  fought  like  heroes.^ 

*  Mr.  Sandford,  of  Worcester,  a  gentleman  of  the 
most  elegant  manners,  cf  high  note  in  his  profession, 

and 
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Overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  at 
last  compelled  to  fly.  Jane  snatched  up  a 
dead  Serjeant's  sword,  and  retreated  with 
her  dear  Bob, 

As  they  were  retreating,  Jane  fell  in 
with  a  straggling  party  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  bearing  off  an  officer  prisoner.  They 
knew  him  immediately  to  be  Colonel  Mon- 
tauban,  wao  had  rescued  poor  Robert  from 
the  terrible  sentence  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  him. 

The  enemy  were  three  in  number ;  but 
the  husband  and  wife,  animated  by  grati- 
tude, resolved  to  attempt  his  rescue ;  and 
chiefly  by  the  undaunted  courage  of  the 
woman,  they  had  the  gratification   of  re- 

and  most  accomplished  talents,  mentions  a  circum- 
stance of  this  kind  in  a  little  treatise  on  the  use  of 
Vinous  Spirits;  a  work  which  carries  conviction  in 
every  sentence.  Mr.  Sandford,  whose  work  is  now 
out  of  print,  would  confer  a  great  obligation  on  the 
public  by  giving  another  edition  of  it. 

leasing 
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leasing  their  protector,  and  arming  him 
with  the  sword  of  one  of  his  captors.  In 
this  exploit  her  face  and  eye  were  terribly 
mangled  by  a  pistol  shot. 

I  have  before  explained,  in  the  recital  of 
Augusta,  to  what  heights  she  had  carried 
her  sense  of  obligation,  by  her  protection 
of  the  helpless  family  of  Montauban. 

In  various  actions  she  met  with  those 
wounds  which  have  so  horribly  mutilated 
a  face  which  was  once  admired  for  its 
beauty. 

While  General  Grandford  was  a  colonel, 
he  lay  wounded  on  the  ground,  in  a  hot 
action.  A  soldier  advanced  to  dash  out 
his  brains  with  a  musket.  Jane  received 
the  blow  on  her  mouth,  and  shot  the  sol- 
dier in  his  attempt.  Her  husband  fell  in 
battle.  She  was  inconsolable  for  his  lOvSS. 
For  although  her  nerves  were  strong,  her 
heart  was  tenderness  itself. 

When 
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When  she  returned,  she  found  all  her 
relatives  dead.  Left  alone  in  a  wide  world, 
she  was  compelled,  in  opposition  to  her 
feelings  and  her  pride,  to  seek  relief  from 
those  she  had  saved  from  death  and  dan- 
gen  Gratitude  urged  Montauban  to  a 
remembrance  of  her ;  and  she  had  those 
advantages  given  her  which  Augusta  had 
mentioned  to  me  in  our  interesting  con- 
versation. How  she  returned  all  these 
favors  you  now  well  know. 

General  Grandford,  ashamed  of  haviiig^ 
neglected  her^settled  fifteen  pounds  a  year 
on  her ;  and  her  parents  being  no  more, 
poor  Jane  thought  this  a  vast  sum,  took.a^ 
small  cottage,  and,  by  vigorous  exertion, 
was  able  not  only  to  support  herself,  but 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  many  poor 
people  around  her.  She  provided  for  Ce- 
ciha  during  her  absence  from  the  family 
of  General  Grandford :  she  never  was  so 
proud  as  when  she  had  it  in  her  power  to 
shew  the  gratitude  of  her  heart :  she  was. 

Vol.  Ill  D  she 
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she  Is,  and  she  will  die  a  heroine.  She  retum- 
-ed  to  young  Montauban,  when  my  going 
India  put  an  end  to  all  perplexity,  and 
produced  his  lost  sister. 

When  the  General  died,  and  young 
Grandford  behaved  so  ill,  she  obtained 
leave  to  attach  herself  to  their  fortune^, 
and  embarked  w^ith  the  sister  and  brother 
for  Jamaica. 

Thus  have  I  given  you  the  story  of  this 
poor  but  singular  woman  ^,  singular  for 
virtue^  for  courage^  and  for  fidelity.  She 
has  been  so  material  an  agent  in  the  family 
of  CeciHa,  that  it  is  far  frpm  irrelevant  to 
the  history  I  am  relating. 

Had  Jane  been  th^  wife  of  a  cdonel  or 
a  general,  she  had  been  extolled  in  prints, 
recorded  in  history,  and  held  up  by  poetry 
to  the  example  and  imitation  of  future 
a2:fes.  Good  fortune  is  a  c^reat  as-ent  in 
conferring  fame,  aad  good  fortune  alone 

was 
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was  wanting  to  render  Jane  the  equal  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  or  the  celebrated  Jane  dc 
Montfort! 

This  recital  will  spare  a  confusion  which 
might  have  been  occasioned  had  I  deferred 
it.  I  now  proceed  to  the  continuation  of 
my  own  adventures. 


CHAP< 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  marriage  day  fixed — An  awkvuard  discovery — 
An  old  friend — A  perplexity  disentangled — How 
to  do  a  generous  act — A  sacrifice — a  death — a 
tnolher''s  letter — a  copy  of  verses — a  voyage — an 
arrival — a}i  account — an  earthquake — a  rencon- 
ire — a  death  blo^vo — a  fight — a  cottager — a  con^ 
cealment — a  chiUFs  death — a  wife's  philosophy 
a  servant'' s  fidelity — an  arrest — a  prison, 

I  WAS  at  length  fortunate  enough  to 
prevail  on  my  dear  Cecilia  to  fix  the  day 
which  was  to  make  me  the  happiest  of 
men.  After  once  avowing  a  partiality  in 
my  favor,  she  did  not  treat  me  with  ca- 
price, with  coldness,  nor  with  reserve.  She 
knew  that  mutual  confidence  was  to  be  the 
basis  of  our  future  happiness  ;  and  of  the 
confidence  she  expected^  she  set  me  the 
most  amiable  exa?nple. 

Many 
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Many  a  young  woman  has  by  her  whims 
and  her  ridiculous  assumption  disgusted 
a  man  before  marriage — a  fatal  rock,  of 
which  every  lady  should  beware.  This  is 
a  mere  caution  :  but,  fair  readers,  it  is  a 
caution  worthy  a  few  moments  considera- 
tion. I  will  not  say  77iQre^  but  leave  it  to 
your  own  minds  to  draw  the  line  :  if  you 
make  my  dear  CeciUa  your  model,  you 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  be  right.  For  this 
conduct  1  can  give  no  precise  directions. 
Do  not  assume  too  much,  is  the  grand 
rule ;  and  with  this  kept  stedfastly  in  the 
mind's  eye,  you  will  not  deviate  far  from 
the  track. 

I  have  broken  the  thread  of  my  narra- 
tive by  giving  the  story  of  Jane  Wildfire, 
and  chuse  to  connect  it  by  the  circumstance 
of  our  fixing  the  day  of  marriage,  that  the 
peruser  of  my  story  may  keep  it  easily  in 
his  eye. 

I  have  said  in  the  last  chapter,  that  this 
D  3  circum- 
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Circumstance  was  a  theme  of  content  to 
every  one  around  us.  This  felicity  was 
interrupted  by  a  very  singular  event. 

Several  vessels  now  arrived,  and  the 
hurry  of  business  they  occasioned  made 
it  indispensably  necessary  for  us  to  defer 
our  nuptials.  I  was  mortified  at  this  de- 
lay;  but  Hurleford  wished  to  be  a  partaker 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  scene,  which  his 
business  would  at  present  forbid ;  and  I 
was  under  too  many  obligations  not  to 
make  any  slight  sacrifice  which  lay  in  my 
power  to  please  or  oblige  him*  I  therefore 
complied. 

I  had  a  black  woman  of  the  nam.e  of 
Barbara,  who  was  my  housekeeper.  I  had 
been  a  friend  to  her,  and  had  purchased 
her  son  of  a  neighbouring  planter,  that 
they  might  be  together,  as  I  always  consi- 
dered that  dividing  the  sacred  ties  of  na- 
ture was  one  of  the  most  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  the  already  too 

miserable 
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miserable  lot  of  the  unhappy  slave.  This 
poor  creature  was  grateful  and  afFectionateo 
When  I  went  home  one  evening,  I  found 
her  dissolved  in  tears.  When  I  asked  her 
the  cause,  she  could  only  reply,  "  Because 
"  y^^  good  massa :  every  body  love  my 
'*  good  massa.  Bochro  lady  in  line  dress, 
'*  she  think  it  no  matter  to  cross  seas  to 
"  see  good  massa  !*' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?'* 

**  There  be  fine  Bochro  lady  here  just 
*'  now :  she  come  again  in  an  hour :  she 
*'  leave  me  just  now ;  she  come  here  in 
"  great  ship  yesterday ;  she  talk  to  me 
*'•  about  massa ;  she  say  him  good,  him 
"great :  I  tell  her,  Oh  yes  ;  I  tell  her  massa 
"  come  here;  massa  see  me  cry  for  Tombo; 
*'  he  see  my  heart  break  for  Tombo ;  he 
*'  bring  Tombo  to  his  mother  ;  he  see  poor 
"  negro  woman  weep  on  Tombo's  neck  ; 
"  he  say  live  together.  Oh  God  bless  dear, 
"  good,  kind,  kind  massa  i** 

D  4  The 
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The  grateful  creature  here  sobbed  loudly. 
I  saw  she  was  affected,  but  could  not  form 
the  most  distant  conception  of  what  her 
rhapsody  meant.  I  was  roused  from  my 
reverie  by  the  sudden  jar  of  my  door, 
which  w^as  violently  thrown  open,  and 
young  Montauban  burst  in  with  marks 
of  the  most  violent  agitation.  I  demanded 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  visit. 

*'  The  cause,  Sir  ?"  said  he ;  "  and  can 
"  you  ask  such  a  question  of  the  brother 
"  of  Cecilia  ?  Read  this,  and  judge  for 
"  yourself  what  the  feelings  of  that  bro- 
"  ther  ought  to  be." 

I  took  the  letter  he  presented  to  me^ 
and  read  as  follows. 

**  To  Augustus  Montauban^  Esq,  Jamaica, 

"  I  hear  you  are  in  India ;  and  I  hope 
"  you  will  credit  me  when  I  solemnly  de- 
**  clare  I  have  now  no  enmity  remaining 

"  in 
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*^  in  my  heart  against  you  ;  nor  is  this- 
''  letter  the  effort  of  mean  jealousy  against 
"  the  man  who  has  disappointed  all  my 
"  hopes  of  happiness  with  your  sister* 

**  How  I  have  loved  her,  she  and  you 
"  know  full  well ;  but,  so  help  me  heaven, 
"  I  wish  her  every  happiness :  and  with- 
"  these  sentiments  for  her  honor,  for  my 
"  sister* s,  for  yours,  for  my  own,  I  should 
"  feel  myself  a  monster  if  I  allowed  a  wo- 
"  man  whom  I  once  loved  as  I  have  loved. 
"  Cecilia,  to  unite  her  fate  with  that  of 
^^  the  most  specious  villain,  the  most  ac- 
"  complished  hypocrite  that  ever  yet  dis- 
"  graced  humanity.  Need  1  pronounce. 
"  the  name  of  Henry  St.  Leger  ?  On  the. 
"  disappearance  of  my  sister,  I  immediate- 
"  ly  concluded  liim  to  be  the  cursed  cause. 
''  of  her  dishonor,  and  of  the  infamy  of 
"  her  family.  This  viper,  warmed  by  my 
"  dead  father's  bounty  at  his  own  fire  side^ 
"  snatched  by  his  benevolence  from  po- 
*^.Terty  the  most  abject,  has  been,  the 
D  5  *'  avenging^ 
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"  avenging  scourge  of  our  house.  When 
"  I  think  of  him,  I  am  tortured  almost  to 
**  madness ! 

**  Now,  Sir,  all  my  suspicions  are  con- 
"  firmed.  Augusta,  Augusta,  for  years 
*'  supposed  to  be  dying,  has  recovered  her 
*'  strength  so  far  as  to  endure  unheard-of 
*'  hardships  in  the  pursuit  of  her  accursed 
"  paramour  !  I  have  traced  all  her  arts,  all 
*'  her  shame  :  she  took  a  passage  in  a  ship 
''  bound  to  India  under  a  feigned  name : 
*'  the  vessel  was  taken  by  a  privateer,  and 
"  she  has  been  for  some  time  a  prisoner  i» 
"  France :  she  has  at  length  recovered  her 
"  liberty,  and  is  flown  on  the  wings  of 
"  love  and  desire  to  the  arms  of  the  vile 
*'  St.  Leger.  Eleven  years  have  not  cooled 
"  her;  passion  for  that  ungrateful  man. 
*'  You  will  exclaim  with  me.  Oh  sex,  sex  I 
"  Even  Hawthornden  has  given  him  up : 
'•  he  died  convinced  that  his  once  valued 
"  young  friend  was  a  most  consummate 
«  villain.     Warn  your  sister :   trust  not 

"his 
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^'  his  vile  and  specious  arts.  She  who  ivas 
*'  my  sister  (for  never,  after  the  steps  she 
"  has  taken,  shall  she  more  claim  that  ho- 
"  norable  title),  is,  I  am  well  satisfied,  at 
''  this  moment  in  India.  The  ungrateful 
**  wretch  may  have  concealed  her  fromr 
"  your  knowledge.  Her  honor  given  so 
"  lightly,  he  may  throw  her  off:  let  him. 
"  She  deserves  to  be  abandoned.  Cecilia 
"  is  innocent :  I  would  save  ber  if  I  could. 
"  Make  your  advantage  of  the  warning  I 
"  send  you.  2"cu  may  have  christian  cha- 
"  rity  enough  to  pardon  this  sanctified  be- 
"  trayer  of  female  virtue,  this  monster  of 
"  ingratitude :  /  have  not.  Warn  him  to 
"  let  the  ocean  still  divide  us.  Should  he 
"  come  within  my  reach,  by  the  Almighty 
"  he  shall  feel  the  resentment  of  the  injured 

"  pREDERlC  GilANDFORD.*' 

"  Unhappy  brother  to  an  angel,"  cried 
I ;  "  whither  have  his  passions  and  the 
"  madness  of  his  disappointed  love  betray- 
^♦edhirnr" 

D  6  **  You 
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"  You  know  not,  then  r*' 

^  Augustus,"  said  I,  sternly,  "  I  tcJd 
*'  you  at  the  first  I  was  no  %'illain  :  urge 
*'  me  not  too  far :  this  is  the  third  time 
"  you  have  degraded  the  spotless  purity 
*'  of  my  heart  with  these  foul  suspicions/* 

**  Forgive  me,  brother  J* 

"  That  name  softens  all.** 

At  this  moment  Barbara  led  in  a  lady, 
who,  lifting  up  her  veil,  discovered  the 
features  of  Au2:usta.  "  ^liss  Grandford!" 
cried  Augustus,  starting  back.  He  eyed 
me  in  an  agony  of  suspence,  fearful  to 
accuse,  yet  knowing  not  how  to  discre- 
dit the  evidence  of  his  eyes  j  he  stood  a 
rooted  picture  of  amazement. 

"  Yes,  St.  Leger,"  said  Augusta, "  I  am 
*'  thfi  unhappy  woman  he  has  named ;  yet 
"  think  not  that  I  am  come  to  disturb 

**  vour 
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*•  your  joys :  I  am  here  to  do  an  act  of 
**  justice  to  your  virtues,  and  to  those  of  a 
"  more  deserving  rival." 

Both  our  eyes  were  now  directed  to- 
wards her. 

**  Explain  yourself.,  Madam,"  cried  I; 
**  and  vindicate  my  wounded  fame.  Have 
"  /  been  the  means  of  seducing  you  from 
**  a  brother  ?  Have  I  been  in  any  way  privy 
"  to  the  steps  you  have  taken  ?" 


cc 


No,  on  my  souL 


Montauban  looked  still  with  suspicion 
on  us. 

*'  You  are  much  altered.  Miss  Grand- 
"  ford,"  said  I :  for,  in  addition  to  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  hand  of  time,  I 
saw  that  she  was  in  the  last  stage  of  a  deep 
decline. 

''  Yes 
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"  Yes  I  am  altered,  Mr.  St.  Leger/*  said 
she  ;  "  sorrow,  illness,  and  the  painful  re- 
"  collection  of  my  own  errors,  have  com- 
"  pleted  what  I  have  long  devoutly  wished 
"  for.  I  feel  that  I  have  not  long  to  live. 
*'  I  have  for  some  years  known  that  my 
^'  existence  was  coming  to  a  point.  To 
"  close  my  eyes  among  friends — to  breathe 
"  my  last  sigh  upon  the  bosom  of  my  dear 
*'  Cecilia,  is  the  only  alleviation  I  ever  pro- 
*'  mised  myself :  this  felicity  I  am  likely  to 
*'  enjoy;  and  having  accomplished  tbat^  I 
*'  shall  resign  myself  with  cheerful  satis- 
*'  faction  to  my  fate.'' 

"We  perceived  that  the  languor  of  illness 
was  upon  her.  We  sent  for  Cecilia  :  the 
meeting  between  the  two  friends  was  ten- 
der and  affecting,  and  the  newly  arrived 
lady  was  entrusted  to  her  care. 

Events  upon  events  crowd  so  rapidly 
upon  me,  that,  compelled  to  be  brief,  I  am 
fearful  of  running  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme* 
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treme,  and  becoming  obscure,  I  am  not 
reciting  a  faem  ;  I  am  telling  a  tale.  Should 
my  style  therefore  fail  of  being  sufficiently 
ornamental,  I  beg  leave  not  to  have  it  en- 
tirely condemned  till  I  make  any  pretensions 
to  poetical  ability.  With  this  caution,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  motives  and  actions  of  Augusta. 

Since  her  father's  death,  she  had  been 
treated  with  every  brutality  by  an  incensed 
and  naturally  passionate  brother.  He  al- 
ways suspected  that  every  impulse  of  her 
mind,  every  action  of  her  conduct,  was 
influenced  by  the  partiality  she  entertained 
for  a  man  now  far  removed  from  her 
view.  I  have  mentioned  her  illness. 
While  she  was  thought  to  be  in  imme- 
diate danger,  Frederic  imagined  that  the 
grave  would  shortly  rid  him  of  all  anxiety 
upon  her  account :  but  no  sooner  did  she 
appear  the  least  improved  in  her  constitu- 
tion, than  he  hit  upon  an  expedient  of 
frustrating  all  her  hopes,  more  terrible  to 

her 
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her  than  any  the  ingenuity  of  persevering 
tyranny  could  have  possibly  devised. 

Lord  Groston,  an  old  nobleman,  debi- 
litated, emaciated,  and  distinguished  by 
nothing  but  his  vices,  vices  he  was  too  old 
to  enjoy,  had  seen  Augusta,  and  made 
proposals  for  her  to  her  brother.  He  was 
rich,  he  was  powerful,  he  might  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Frederic,  who  now^  considered  Au- 
gusta as  entirely  at  his  mercy.  He  looked 
upon  himself  as  her  natural  guardian  :  he 
considered  a  hesitation  to  comply  with  his 
wishes  as  a  species  of  rebellion.  In  vain 
did  she  urge  her  independent  fortune : 
she  had  no  near  relative  to  whom  she 
could  apply :  she  was  long  past  the  age 
w^hen  all  w^omen  are  allowed  by  the  laws 
of  their  country  to  be  competent  to  judge 
for  themselves ;  yetj  entangled  with  a  fu- 
rious brother,  and  a  powerful  nobleman, 
she  was  worse  off  than  an  infant  or  a  ward. 

Frederic  reproached  her  with  her  pas- 
sion 
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sion  for  me.*  He  grew  at  last  so  gross, 
that,  though  she  had  often  lamented  her 
romantic  contempt  for  the  world  in  the 
early  part  of  her  life,  (a  contempt  which 
was  probably  the  reason  she  met  with  so 
little  support  from  that  world  when  she 
stood  in  need  of  it)  she  determined  to  finish 
her  career  with  an  act  more  high-flown 
than  any  she  had  ever  dreamed  of  in  her 
most  visionary  days. 

Robbed  of  the  consoling  friend  she  had 
ever  found  in  Cecilia,  she  determined  ta 
seek  that  tender  partner  of  her  early  sor- 
rows, even  in  India.  Her  fortune  might 
be  remitted  her ;  and  with  the  amiable 
Miss  Montauban  she  flattered  herself  with 
enjoying  the  sun-set  of  life  in  peace  and 
contentment.  Friendship  seemed  the  only 
haven  to  which  her  "  sea- sick  weary  bark'* 
could  hope  to  attain. 

*  St.  Leger,  though  he  committed  these  incidents 
to  writing,  must  be  considered  as  spcah'wg  to  Fran- 
cis, Briarly,  and  Louisa,  in  the  prison. 
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The  world,  she  knew,  might  put  other 
constructions  on  her  conduct :  but  what 
is  the  world  to  minds  romantic  like  Au- 
gusta's ?  To  the?n^  the  universe  is  not 
bounded  to  the  rooms  at  Bath,  nor  the 
public  parties  of  the  metropolis.  She  was 
soon  to  die;  she  wished  to  die  in  the  arms 
of  peace :  she  was  to  be  wafted  over  a  wide 
ocean,  conveyed  to  a  different  region,  to  a 
spot  where  the  remark  of  the  prude,  the 
sneer  of  the  slanderer,  and  the  w^hisper  of 
the  coquette  were  (she  thought)  too  feeble 
to  arrive.  She  seldom  gave  herself  much 
time  to  ponder  on  any  step  she  wished  to 
take.     With  her, 

'<  Decision  followed  as  the  thunderbolt 
"  Pursues  the  flash.** 

She  escaped  from  her  brother,  and  set 
sail  to  India  :  a  French  privateer  captured 
the  vessel  in  w^hich  she  was  embarked. 
The  captain  was  a  man  of  gallantry  and 
humanity :    he  carried    her   to   his   own 

house. 
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house,  where  he  soon  felt  the  force  of  her 
charms,  and  made  her  honorable  proposals, 
which  were  of  course  rejected.  These  dis- 
appointments seldom  prey  on  the  quiet  of 
a  Frenchman  :  he  dropped  his  passion,  but 
preserved  his  gallantry,  and  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  her  happiness.  He  had  her  convey* 
ed  to  Jamaica  by  means  of  his  interest. 

After  she  was  gone,  he  learned  by  some 
accident  her  real  name  and  circumstances: 
he  immediately  wrote  to  a  correspondent 
in  England,  who  communicated  the  intel- 
ligence (we  have  already  related  in  the  let- 
ter received  by  Augustus)  to  her  brother. 

When  Augusta  arrived  in  India,  she 
was  recommended  to  a  principal  person  at 
Jamaica.  She  immediately  enquired  after 
her  former  friends. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Hurleford,  at  which 
Cecilia  still  resided,  being  at  a  considerable 
distance^  she  naturally  directed  her  next 

enquiries 
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enquiries  after  my  own.  Here  she  heard 
of  the  inarriao:e  which  was  so  soon  to  take 
place :  she  thought  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  could  be  no  impropriety 
in  her  seeif^ig  7nc ;  and  had  begged  that 
some  one  might  conduct  her  to  my  house, 
w^hich  happened  to  be  near  the  plantation 
of  tlie  merchant.  A  negro  conducted  her^ 
and  I  chancing  to  be  from  hom^e,  she  had 
entered  into  the  conversation  with  Bar* 
bara,  which  that  grateful  and  affectionate 
creature  had  so  wildly  and  imperfectly  de- 
scribed to  me.  She  had  enquired  when 
she  could  see  me ;  and  learning  the  hour, 
had  come  thus  suddenly  upon  us  at  the 
very  time  she  was  the  subject  of  our  con« 
tention. 

Thus  have  I  executed  my  task  of  expla- 
nation in  unravelling  these  knots  of  per- 
plexities as  well  as  I  caru  I  hope  I  havo 
succeeded.  If  not,  I  am  truly  sorry  :  but 
my  life  has  been  so  singular^  and  marked 
with  many  events  so  uncommon,  that  I 

have 
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Jiave  a  much  more  difficult  trial  to  go 
through  in  delivering  it  to  my  friends, 
than  him  whose  day  and  to-morrow  has 
been  still  the  same  through  a  Hfe  passed  in 
monotonous  uniformity *^ 

Patigue  and  travel  had  now  completely 
undermined  the  already  enfeebled  constitu- 
tion of  the  enthusiastic  Augusta.  Death 
was  all  she  wished,  all  she  prayed  for.  Her 
friend  Cecilia  did  all  in  her  power  to  re- 
animate her  fainting  hopes ;  but  every 
attempt  of  this  kind  was  vain  and  futile. 

Hurleford  was  good  to  her  \  and  she 
was  now  the  object  of  pity,  of  esteem,  and 
of  affection  to  every  one  who  knew  her 
melancholy  story.  Young  Montauban  felt 
all  his  former  tenderness  reviving  in  his 
bosom  ;  but  she  had  a  saintlike  dignity  in 

*  I  feel  it  frequendy  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  the  Fife  of  St.  Leger  was  dehvered  to 
his  audience  at  various  times  and  in  different  por- 
tions. 

her 
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her  sorrow,  which  precluded  all  hope,  and 
seemed  to  indicate  none  but  the  most  pu- 
rified passions. 

She  grew  so  very  ill,  that  my  dear  Ce- 
cilia, with  a  delicacy,  for  which  I  must 
ever  love  and  esteem  her,  desired  that 
our  marriage  might  be  yet  longer  delayed, 
.as  it  seemed  to  her  a  piece  of  unnecessary 
barbarity  to  wound  the  feelings  of  Augusta 
by  a  sight  which  the  hand  of  death  was 
about  to  veil  from  her  eyes  for  ever. 

The  sacrifice  was  not  lost  on  her  gene- 
Tous  rival. 

"  You  are  too  good,"  she  would  say, 
"*'  to  an  unhappy  being,  who  never  can 
*'  have  it  in  her  power  to  make  you  a  suf- 
*'  ficient  reward  for  this  sacrifice ;  but 
*'  there  is  one  above  who  sees  and  rewards 
*^  the  virtuous  and  the  good :  to  his  eter- 
"  nal  justice  I  entrust  the  remuneration 
**  of  your  benevolence.'* 

We 
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We  all  endeavoured  to  cheer  up  her 
spirits,  and  animate  her  with  hopes  of  fu- 
ture hours  of  happiness.  She  would  shake 
her  head,  and  with  a  half  smile  wipe  away 
the  tears  which  were  ready  to  gush  in  tor- 
rents down  her  cheeks.  Life,  she  said, 
would  now  be  a  burthen  to  her ;  she 
waited  the  hour  of  the  divine  will  with 
resignation ;  but  that  could  she,  without  a 
crime,  fix  one  for  herself,  she  should  most 
certainly  appoint  an  early  one.  She  said 
she  should  die  unconscious  of  any  inten* 
tional  evil,  guiltless  of  any  serious  crime: 
one  reflection,  and  one  alone,  she  said,  laid 
heavy  at  her  heart.  Being  asked  what  it 
was?  she  replied,  that  she  had  been  guilty 
of  a  strong  error  in  her  blameful  negli- 
gence of  the  opinions  of  the  world.  To  that, 
she  said,  she  now  attributed  every  moment 
that  had  saddened  her  life :  had  she  not 
given  way  to  that  idle  and  romantic  no- 
tion, she  expressed  herself  convinced  that 
she  should  have  conquered  every  dange- 
rous emotion  as  it  rose,  have  been  able  to 

subdue 
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subdue  her  feelings,  to  govern  her  mind, 
and  to  regulate  her  heart. 

Augusta  may  prove  an  example  to  many 
young  ladies,  who,  without  any  real  or 
serious  errors,  are  involved  in  the  same 
miseries  which  punish  the  vain,  the  light, 
the  criminal,  and  the  faulty. 

The  bounds  of  right  and  wrong  must 
ever  be  decided  by  the  op'mions  of  the  society 
with  which  we  mingle.  When  we  enter 
into  the  world,  we  are  bound  by  an  im- 
plied and  tacit  compact  to  abide  by  the 
rules  of  the  community,  to  which  every 
one,  in  some  degree  or  other,  is  necessi- 
tated to  belong.  Honor  and  prudence  de- 
mand that  this  compact  should  be  strictly 
kept :  its  forms  may  be  broke  through 
without  a  deviation  from  strict  virtue, 
but  never  without  wandering  from  the 
precincts  of  decency  and  good  manners. 
She  who,  from  a  romantic  Uberality  of 
sentiment,  trusts  to  her  own  heart  and 

conscience. 
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conscience,  while  she  bids  defiance  to  com- 
mon fame,  and  tram.ples  on  established 
forms,  V.  ill  have  little  but  her  own  heart 
and  conscience  to  console  her.  None  but 
herself  Qzn  judge  of  the  internal  goodness 
of  her  mind :  every  one  can  decide  upon- 
the  external  conduct  of  her  manners  and 
her  actions. 

The  most  pious  Christian,  though  he 
would  disdain  to  partake  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  a  Mahomedan's  service,  would  re- 
spect the  laws  of  good  manners  too  much 
to  rudely  burst  in  and  overturn  his  altars. 
How  much  more  then  is  a  female  to  blame 
v/ho  can  persuade  herself  to  break  those 
bounds  which,  though  delicate  in  their 
construction,  are  the  strongest  ramparts, 
and  the  most  impregnable  bulwarks  which 
human  ingenuity  could  have  possibly 
erected  for  her  safety  and  protection  ? 

Such  had  been  the  grand  and  leading 

mistake  in  the  life  and  character  of  Au^ 

Vol..  III.  E  gusta 
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gusta  Grandford ;  a  mistake  slie  very  can- 
didly avowed,  and  very  sincerely  repented. 

She  grew  evidently  worse  and  worse 
each  succeedinc:  clay,  a  circumstance  view- 
ed  in  a  different  point  of  sight  by  her  friends 
and  herself;  a  sensation  of  truest  regret  pe- 
netrating the  minds  of  the  former,  whilst 
the  latter  looked  forward  to  the  day  of  her 
dissolution  as  to  the  consummation  of  an 
event  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.     A  ray 
of  animated  hope  began  to  beam  with  an 
expression   not  to  be  described  upon  her 
eye.     Her  skin  became  transparent :  and 
she  really  appeared  much   more  like  a  ce- 
lestial than  a  beinc:  of  this  earth.     Havins: 
repented  her  follies  and  mistakes  (for  to 
crimes  and  vices  slie  had  ever  been  a  stran- 
ger), she  now  looked  forward  to  a  better 
state  with  the  animation  of  hope,  and  the 
convictions  of  relidon. 

o 

Her  property  was  to  die  with  her  ;  she 
J.iad  saved,  however,  some  hundreds  out 

of 
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of  her  income,  which  she  insisted  on  be- 
stowing upon  Cecilia  as  a  marriage  por- 
tion.  I  would  not  hurt  her  mind  by  any 
opposition  to  her  wishes ;  but  made  a 
steady  determination  not  to  deprive  her 
family  of  a  single  shilling  of  this  money. 
Her  brother  had  in  his  conduct  towards 
me  been  unjust  and  ungenerous  \  but  still 
I  could  not  consent  to  calmly  put  the 
money  of  his  sister  into  my  pocket,  while 
I  knew  she  had  so  near  a  relative  alive. 

I  had  been  received  into  the  family  of 
Augusta's  father  at  a  moment  w;hen  that 
reception  was  highly  necessary  and  conve- 
nient to  mc.  He  who,  after  worming 
himself  into  any  house,  contrives  to  rob 
the  relatives  of  the  master  of  it  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  right,  may  perhaps  keep  his 
possession  undisturbed  by  xhitlaw ;  but  if, 
after  such  an  infamous  kind  of  robbery^ 
he  can  hold  it  unmolested  by  his  conscience, 
he  must  have  different  feelings,  ideas,  and 
^ntiments  from  mine. 

E  7  i:\ic 
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The  death  of  Augusta  was  attended  by 
the  circumstance  she  had  so  eagerly  de- 
sired. The  bosom  of  Ceciha  was  the  pil- 
low on  which  she  breathed  her  last  sigh. 

I  need  not  say  I  felt  much  at  the  end  of 
this  amiable  and  ill-fated  girl.  To  know 
myself  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  her 
sufferings,  was  *a  circumstance  too  of  the 
deepest  regret :  yet,  upon  a  fair  and  im- 
partial summary  of  my  conduct,  I  knew 
not  how  I  could  have  acted  otherwise  than 
I  had  done  with  any  consistency.  I  never 
considered  poverty  as  an  evil,  while  peace 
of  mind  was  preserved.  What  peace  of 
mind  can  that  man  or  woman  enjoy  who 
weds  for  money ^  not  for  kve  ?  What  must 
be  the  miserable  effects  of  such  an  union  ? 
Worse,  ten  thousand  times  worse  than 
death,  penury,  or  pain. 

We  followed  Augusta  to  her  grave. 
Every  heart  was  touched  with  her  misfor- 
tunes, every  eye  overflowed  at  her  fate. 

The 
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The  grief  of  young  Montauban  was  great; 
he  had  tenderly  loved  her :  abstracted 
from  all  ideas  oi  fortune ^  he  had  truly  ad- 
mired he?  person  and  her  character.  It  was 
as  much  as  his  sister  and  Jane  Wildfire 
could  do  to  keep  his  grief  Vvithin  any  to- 
lerable bounds. 

Her  tomb  was  modest,  simple,  and  ele- 
gant. A  tender  reverence  for  her  charac- 
ter dictated  the  following  lines,  which  I 
had  inscribed  upon  it. 

TO  THE  MEMORY 

OF 

MISS  AUGUSTA  GRANDFORD, 

AGED   31. 

Before  the  year  shall  roll  a^vay, 
From  thy  unsullied  virgin  clay 

Shall  many  a  violet  grow ; 
Fresh  roses,  like  thyself,  shall  rise, 
And  bring  thy  fate  before  our  eyes, 

By  with'ring  ere  they  blovv'. 

E  3  Esteem 
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Esteem  and  Friendship  shall  be  near. 
To  wet  this  shrine  with  many  a  tear. 

And  Pity  too  shall  weep ; 
Affection,  Honor,  Virtue,  Truth, 
In  sad  remembrance  of  tliy  youth, 

A  pensive  sabbath  keep. 

For  thee,  dear  maid,  at  early  dawn, 
Heaven's  dew  shall  weep  upon  the  ].-;wii> 

Whilst,  with  suspended  wing, 
The  drooping  skylark  thro'  the  gloom 
Will  twitter  grief  upon  thy  tomb, 

Nor  to  the  morning  sing* 

H*  ST.  LEGER. 


After  the  discharge  of  this  last  melan- 
choly duty  of  friendship,  we  gave  time 
for  the  keenness  of  sorrow  and  regret  to 
subside,  and  I  then  became  the  husband 
of  my  Cecilia. 

I  had  written  to  my  now  aged  mother 
with  an  account  of  my  fortunes :  since 
that  I  frequently  corresponded  with  her, 
and  now  transmitted  an  account  of  the 
happy  event  which  had  just  taken  place,. 

earnestly 
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earnestly  conjuring  her  to  come  to  me  to 
India,  and  pass  the  last  winter  of  her  days 
with  a  son  who  honored,  and  a  daughter 
who  longed  to  give  her  every  mark  of  hcK" 
duty  and  affection^ 

To  these  letters  I  received-  answers  of 
the  kindest  nature.  She  complained  of 
illness,  and  yet  told  me  she  had  no  doubt 
but  that  her  constitution  v/ould  get  the 
better  of  her  present  attack.  She  begged 
me  not  to  make  myself  uneasy,  nor  let  my 
anxiety  on  her  account  interrupt  me  ia^ 
the  enjoyment  of  the  first  and  greatest 
blessing  that  the  Almighty  could  bestow 
upon  his  deserving  creatures — a  good  and 
virtuous  wife.  She  doubted  not,  she  add- 
ed, still  to  be  able  to  encrcase  my  felicity 
by  coming  to  share  it  with  me ;  and  con- 
cluded with  her  blessino;  to  her  dauditer^ 
Some  years  rolled  away  in  tranquil  joy, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  final  com- 
pletion of  my  happiness,  but  the  presence 
of  my  revered  and  beloved  parent. 

E  4  Two 
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Two  fine  children  crowned  our  wishco. 
We  had  the  friendship  of  Hurleford,  his 
son,  and  young  Montauban,  who  married 
a  lady  of  some  property  in  a  neighbor- 
ing plantation.  Every  thing  smiled  around 
us.  The  sable  troop  entrusted  to  our  care 
looked  upon  us  ^ot  as  inhuman  tyrants, 
but  as  guardian  angels.  We  had  extermi- 
nated the  painful  ideas  of  slavery  in  their 
bosoms :  we  were  m.ore  than  their  masters 
—we  v/ere  xhdv  friends,  I  cannot  say  we 
were  ever  attaining  to  riches ;  but  we  had 
more — we  had  the  inexhaustible  mines  of 
grateful  content :  we  had  all  I  ever  did^  all 
I  ever  s/jall  sigh  for — "  Enough  to  be  ge- 
*'  ncrous,  too  much  to  be  poor,'*  Our 
children  thrived.  Oh,  my  poor  babes! 
But  Heaven's  will  be  done! 

A  letter  arrived  from  m.y  honored  mio. 

ther.     She  owned  she  was   now  very  ill. 

r'he  did  not  expect  that  I  should  cross  the 

■eas  to  visit  her.     She  was  too  generous 

to  demand  so  great  a  sacrifice ;  but  this 

genero.'^ity 
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generosity  acted  more  forcibly  on  my 
heart,  than  the  most  powerful  entreaties 
could  have  done  :  she  had  always  been  to 
me  kind,  bountiful  and  affectionate.  I 
knev/  it  would  cheer  her  last  moments  to 
have  her  lids  closed  by  a  darling^^  son  :  I 
should  have  despised  myself,  could  I,  wrap- 
ped up  in  my  own  selfish  happiness,  have . 
neglected  this  last  call  of  nature, 

I  proposed  the  subject  to  my  Cecilia, 
who  without  one  moment's  hesitation,  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  accompany  m.e  : 
we  resolved  to  carry  our  youngest  child, 
a  fine  ruddy  improving  boy,  to  England 
with  us ;  our  eldest,  a  beautiful  girl,  we 
left  in  the  care  of  young  Montauban  and 
his  bride. 

We  embarked  for  England  ;  I  hastened 
the  moment  of  my  arrival  to  the  spot 
which  held  my  mother  :  we  approached  it 
with  palpitating  hearts  ; — I  rapped  at  the 
door,: — an  old  woman,  the  only  tenant  of 
E  c  the 
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the  lonely  mansion,  opened  the  \gate  :  she 
no  sooner  learned  who  we  were,  than  her 
tears  anticipated  the  melancholy  tidings 
she  had  to  convey :  Oh  memory  !  My 
wounds  still  bleed  afresh  at  the  recollection 
of  my  sufferings,  when  I  heard  that  Ame- 
lia, the  mother  of  my  affections— the  good, 
the  gentle,  the  pious  Amelia  St.  Leger^ 
was  no  more ! 

Cecilia  soothed  my  regret  with  a  che- 
rub's softness ;  when  I  lamented  in  loud 
sobs  that  no  friend  had  performed  the  last 
obsequies  to  the  corpse  of  a  mother  so 
dear  to  my  soul.  Here  the  old  woman 
diminished  my  sorrow,  but  encreased  my 
wonder,  by  informing  me,  that  she  had 
met  with  every  comfort  and  consolation, 
from  a  very  old  gentleman  who  had  come 
to  visit  her,  and  had  been  her  constant 
companion  during  the  last  weeks  of  her 
life ;  she  seemed  to  rejoice  in  his  society, 
and  had  on  her  death  bed  entrusted  all  her 
commands  and  wishes  to  his  care. 

He 
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He  had  erected  a  simple  stone  to  her 
memory ;  rem.ained  some  days  in  the 
neighborhood  after  her  decease  ;  and  had 
been  thought  ?nad  by  every  one  around, 
from  the  strangeness  of  his  behavior  ;  he 
visited  her  tomb  every  night,  if  the  wea- 
ther was  fair  or  tempestuous  : — he  had 
frightened  many  of  the  neighboring  rus- 
tics, who  had  often  seen  this  venerable 
figure,  of  a  moonlight  night,  his  head  un- 
covered, and  his  silver  locks  streaming 
with  the  wind,  kneeling  before  the  tomb 
of  Amelia,  his  eyes  wildly  turned  up  to 
heaven  and  his  aged  hands  clasped  and 
exalted  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

Who  this  old  gentlemian  was,  she  saidj 
no  one  could  ever  discover,  but  whoever 
he  was,  she  and  all  the  poor  would  long 
have  reason  to  bless  him  ;  he  had  given 
her  a  handsome  sum,  with  orders  to  re- 
main in  the  pretty  cottage  of  Mrs.  St.  Le- 
ger,  till  she  should  hear  farther  from  him; 
and  had  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
E  6  in 
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in  the  hands  of  the  parson  of  a  little  church 
not  a  mile  off,  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  yearly  distributed  in  the  nan-Le  of 
Amelia,  among  four  of  the  poorest  and 
most  virtuous  widows  in  the  parish.  I 
was  softened  and  delighted  to  find  my 
mother  had  passed  her  last  hoprs  with  a 
soul  so  congenial  to  her  own  !  "  Whoever 
"  the  venerable  stranger  may  be,"  cried  I, 
'^  may  that  God,  who  delights  in  reward 
*^  ing  actions  of  piety  and  charity,  reward 
*'  him  for  his  goodness  to  her,  who  de- 
*•  served  all  the  tribute  piety  could  payl" 

I  walked  with  Cecilia,  my  little  one  in 
my  hand,  to  the  tomb  of  my  mother. 

It  was  a  wet  d.. 7,  the  winds  seemed  to 
sigh  on  tht  "rees  around  her  humble  stone, 
and  the  heavens  to  weep  on  the  simple 
marble  of  her  tomb. 

It  was  a  plain  white  slab.  The  old 
woman  pointed  it  out.     The   inscription 

had 
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had  been  placed  by  the  order  and  expence 

of  the  aored  stran!:!-er.     It  ran  thus  : 
c>  o 


Beneath  this  stcne  rests 

all  that  remains 

of 

Innocence,    Piety,  Truth 

Virtue. 

To  sum  up  these  in  a 

few  short  words, 

Iicre  lie  the  relics 

of 

AMFXIA  St.  LEGER, 

daughter  to  a  man 

of  honour, 

and 

A  British  Sailor. 

She  was  a  most  affectionate 

Wife, 

A  tender  Mother, 

a 

GOOD  CHRISTIAN. 

Oh  gentle  reader! 

pause  ! 

and 

Copy  her  life ! 

hn'iiate 

Her  Death. 

On 
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On  this  I  knelt  and  prayed,  my  wife 
joined  my  orisons,  my  little  cherub  placed 
herself  by  my  side,  and  added  the  pure  in- 
cense of  his  prayers  to  ours^ 

The  offering  was  acceptable  to  Heaven, 
for  after  this  sad  duty,  I  rose  with  a 
mind  invigorated,  a  heart  refreshed.  We 
gave  a  little  money  to  the  old  woman  ,^ 
and  in  the  afternoon  set  out  in  a  hired 
chaise  for  London  ;  1  had  now  another 
duty  to  perform.  I  had  acquainted  Fre- 
deric Grandford,  that  I  should  ever  hold 
myself  accountable  to  him  for  the  money 
his  sister  had  left  me  in  India  y  and  would 
remit  it  to  him  any  time  he  should  think 
lit  to  call  upon  me  for  it,  or  pay  it  to  his 
order  in  India. 

He  had  never  taken  any  notice  of  this 
intimation,  but  I  was  too  high  minded  to 
entertain  an  idea  of  making  use  of  a  pro- 
perty, which  I  imagined  the  right  of  a  man 
who  had  used  me  ill,  and  Iiad  brought  the 

money 
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money  over  with  me,  resolved  to  find  him 
out,  and  convince  him,  that  however  he 
might  think  fit  to  hate  or  despise  me,  I  was 
resolutely  bent  on  acting  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  convince  the  rest  of  the  zvorld^  that 
he  had  no  title  far  his  hatred  or  con- 
tempt. 

This  was  all  I  now  had  to  do  in  Eng- 
land, and  having  fmished  this  affair  (as  I 
considered  it  of  honor)  I  determined  to 
return  to  our  hom.e  in  India,  and  there 
pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  the  bosom  of 
love  and  friendship. 

"  Oh  blest  ideas  ! — ^never — never  ta  be 
"  realized.'* 

I  arrived  in  London,  and  wrote  a  polite 
note  to  Mr.  Grandford  desiring  to  see  him, 
and  begging  the  honor  of  an  interview. 

He  waited  on  me  with  a  friend ;  I  saw 
that  all  his  former  angry  passions   lived 

within 
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within  his  heart.  He  placed  two  pistols 
on  the  table,  and  told  me  tJjis  was  the  only- 
account  he  would  ever  be  brought  to  settle 
with  a  vilLiin* 

There  are  words,  which  patience  cannot 
pass  \  there  are  insults,  whicli  nerve  the 
arm  of  covrardice  itself.  - 

I  always  abhorred  the  bloody  and,  brutal 
custom  of  duelling— yet  to  live  under  a 
stigmi2  was  what  I  could  by  no  means  bear 
to  think  of. 

I  laid  my  hand  on  one  of  the  instruments 
of  death,  but  at  that  mom.ent,  looking 
young  Grandford  in  the  face,  he  bore  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  the  unfortunate 
Augusta,  that  with  a  shudder  I  dropped  it, 
and  begged  him  to  be  cairn.  He  held  his 
own  pistol  in  his  hand ; — his  fury  rose  to 
frenzy  ; — he  cocked  it  ; — levelled  it  at  my 
head  ; — I  darted  forward  and  caught  him 
violently  by  the   arm  j — we   had   a  long 

struggles 
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bU'ugglc  ; — in  the  confusion,  he  himself 
pulled  the  trigger,  while  the  mouth  of  the 
weapon  was  turned  towards  his  body; — 
it  went  off; — and,  oh  horror  1  he  fell  at 
my  feet,  lifeless,  and  weltering  in  his 
blood. 

His  friend  immediately  made  his  escape— 
I  bound  up  his  wound  with  my  handker- 
chief ; — but  alas,  all  was  vain  !  the  unhap- 
py Frederic  was  no  more  ! 

A  crowd  rushed  into  the  apartment : 
every  circumstance  now  appeared  to  my 
disadvantage — I  w^as  discovered,  red  with 
the  blood  of  a  dying  man  ;  and  the  pistol 
lying  close  to  my  side.  I  was  instantly 
seized  ; — my  wife  and  child  alarmed,  ran 
down  the  stairs  and  entered  the  apart- 
ment; — Oh  heavens!  what  an  excruciat- 
ing sight  for  them  ! — the  once  happy  hus- 
band and  father,  now  stood  before  them 
accused  of  a  calm  deliberate  murder  :  some 
women  would  have  sunk  beneath  this  ac- 
cumulation 
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cumulation  of  horrors  y  not  so  Ceciliay 
she'gathered  strength  from  her  trials,  she 
knew  me  too  well,  to  imagine  that  I  could 
be  guilty,  and  knowing  me  otherwise,  re- 
solved to  deport  herself  with  the  dignity 
which  became  the  wife  of  an  innocent 
man.  S-he  comforted  her  little  one,  and 
by  the  unexampled  greatness  of  her  be- 
havior^ inspired  her  husband  with  a  for- 
titude he  could  not  oihcnvlse  have  sus- 
tained. 

I  was  hurried  to  a  gaol  y  every  thing 
was  taken  from  me.  I  was  in  a  situation 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  my  mind 
with  desperation,  had  not  Cecilia  come 
like  an  angel  to  my  prison,  and  made  me 
blush  to  think  that  the  oak  should  shrink 
beneath  the  tempest,  while  the  tender  lily 
could  thus  rear  its  head  amid  the  storm^ 
Thank  God 4  in  this-  agonizing  scene  of 
distress,  I  could  not  recollect  one  action  of 
my  past  life  with  which  I  could  seriously 
upbraid  myself : — I  had  been  an  enemy  to 

no» 
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no  one  :  I  had  befriended  every  one  as  far 
as  my  poor  ahility  could  extend* 

We  had  no  friend  in  England,  and  the 
day  of  trial  was  now  rapidly  approaching. 
I  knew  my  innocence ;  yet  would  a  shud- 
der of  terror  convulse  my  frame  when  I 
thought  v/hat  might  be  the  consequences 
to  my  wife  and  child,  should  that  inno- 
cence not  be  fully  established — disgrace,  in- 
famy, a  public  death !  Oh,  who  can  re* 
volve  such  horrid  circumstances  in  his 
mind,  and  still  preserve  his  fortitude? 
It  is  too  much  for  the  innocent  \  what  pity 
then  can  be  adequate  ta  the  sufferings  of 
the  guilty  f 

My  wife  was  one  morning  surprised  by 
a  new  visitor.  It  was  poor  Jane  Wildfirer 
She  brought  news  of  the  most  afHicting 
nature.  She  had  been  absent  on  a  visit 
several  miles  from  our  house  in  Jamaica, 
when   tidings  were   brought   her  that  a 

hurricane 
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hurricane  had  buried  rny  mansion,  destroy* 
ed  my  child ;  and  Hurleford,  his  son,  young 
Montauban  and  his  bride,  had  all  perished 
bv  the  dreadful  concussion.  She  had  felt 
the  tempest  even  at  the  distance  she  was 
from  the  spot :  she  had  contrived  to  get 
a  passage  to  England,  and  instead  of  meet- 
ing  comfort  in  her  master  and  mistress, 
had  traced  them  to  a  prison  !  Oh,  what  a 
shock  was  here !  Oh,  beloved  Cecilia,  ta 
ibee  I  owe  that  my  head  did  not  turn,  that 
I  did  not  dash  out  my  brains  against  my 
prison  walls  !  Ye  poor  inen^  let  the  joys  of 
domestic  love  be  your  support  in  all  the 
agonising  trials  of  human  life.  If,  like 
me,  ye  can  find  the  blessings  of  connubial 
love,  rich  7nen^  while  they  pity^  would  have 
greater  cause  to  envy  ye! 

While  I  groaned  over  the  infant  lost, 
Cecilia,  scorning  the  hacknied  terms  of 
common  consolation,  took  a  more  forcible, 
a  more  convincing  method  to  recal  me  to 

my 
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my  senses.  She  produced  the  surviving 
cherubim  to  my  view:  "  Father  I''  said 
the  little  a?igeL  The  word  father  was 
enough.  Reason  flashed  on  my  mind.  I 
sobbed  on  his  neck.     I — I — cannot  go  on. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  V, 

A  trial — an  English  jury — event  of  the  trials— 
Cry  nig  ^  singings  laughing^  and  dancings— The 
children  of  a  cottager — z/  cottage — labour,  con- 
tent— A  fire  by  night — A  father — a  child — a 
luife. 

The  morning  which  ushered  in  the  day 
of  my  trial  rose  awful  and  tremendous.  I 
could  not  help  a  conviction,  that  he  was 
safe^  whose  Hfe  was  entrusted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  twelve  of  his  fellow  citizens,  all 
men  like  himself,  all  liable  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  calamitous  situation,  all  human 
beings  susceptible  of  pity  :  yet,  should  cir- 
cumstances appear  strong  against  me,  they 
were  nmi^  and  being  men,  were  liable  to 
error. 

The  friend  of  Frederic,  who  had  fled 
on  th^  discharge  of  the  pistol,  could  no 

where 
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tt'here  be  found.  His  evidence  could  at 
once  hsve  cleared  me ;  but  the  fatal  ab- 
sence of  this  man  now  left  all  to  a  hazard. 
My  trial  was  a  noble  and  a  fair  one.  I 
supported  the  tremendous  ceremony  with 
more  fortitude  than  I  had  imagined  I  could 
possibly  have  exerted.  Truth  flashed  on 
the  jury  at  once.  I  was  most  honorably 
acquitted.  At  the  moment  my  sentence 
\vas  announced,  my  ears  rung  in  wards,  a 
mist  swam  before  my  eyes,  and  my  senses 
were  all  upon  the  wing,  when  they  were 
suddenly  recalled  by  a  loud  laugh  :  it  pro- 
ceeded from  our  poor  servant  Jane  Wild- 
fire, who  had  attended  the  court,  and 
heard  the  trial  with  more  agitation  than 
even  /.had  felt  myself.  No  sooner  did  the 
words  not  guilty  reach  her  ears,  than,  for- 
getting where  she  was,  she  ran  jumping, 
shouting,  laughing,  and  hugging  every 
one  who  came  in  her  way.  The  wild 
transports  of  this  poor  creature  served,  in 
-some  degree,  to  steady  my  imagination. 

When 
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When  I  returned  to  my  confinement,  I 
found  my  wife  awaiting  with  a  terror 
which  almost  amounted  to  frenzy,  the 
tidings  which  were  to  confirm  or  destroy 
her  happiness  for  ever. 

That  strenuous  couraf^e  which  had 
propped  mjy  fortitude  when  I  was  in  dan- 
ger, forsook  her  the  moment  she  found 
that  I  no  longer  needed  her  support.  The 
woman  ?2ozv  took  place  of  the  heroine,  and 
she  fell  into  strong  hysterics.  The  assi- 
duous attentions  of  the  faithful  Jane  Wild- 
hre  were  of  material  service  in  bringing 
her  to  herself. 

When  this  tumult  was  abated,  \vc  were 
by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  be  envied. 
I  W2.sfree^  it  is  true;  and  he  who  has  once 
know^n  what  it  is  to  be  deprived  of  the 
god-like  liberty  of  going  where  he  pleases, 
and  acting  as  he  chooses,  w^ill,  for  some 
time  after  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  hold 
every  danger  light,  every  distress  as  insig- 
nificant. 
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Still,  however,  from  the  fatal  hurricane 
which  had  at  once  robbed  me  of  my  friends 
and  my  estates,  I  was  at  this  moment  a 
forlorn  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  knew  no  friend  in  England  to 
whom  I  could  apply.  Hawthornden  was 
no  more ;  and  my  old  friend  the  Book- 
seller had  migrated  to  America.  I  had 
three  to  support ;  my  wife,  myself,  and 
my  child.  As  to  poor  Jane,  she  would 
not  be  any  burthen  to  us  :  she  resolved  to 
return  to  the  neighborhood  of  her  old  cot- 
tage, and  work  as  she  had  formerly  done. 
With  a  mind  agitated  for  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  a  set  of  beings  dearer  to  my  heart- 
strings than  light  or  life,  I  resolved  to 
imitate  the  conduct  of  this  poor  wretch, 
and  owe  my  existence  to  my  bodily  exer- 
tions. I  knew  there  were  many  thou- 
sands in  England,  fathers  of  families,  who 
maintained  their  wives  and  infants  with  a 
manly  independence,  without  ever  think- 
ing their  lots  hard,  or  whining  against 
Providence. 

Vol.  III.  F  I  have 
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I  have  often  seen  a  little  happy  groupe, 
as  I  have  travelled  on  a  fine  summer's  day, 
playing  before  hovels,  where  one  would 
suppose  that  nothing  but  penury  and  beg- 
gary could  enter.  Still  have  I  seen  crim- 
son  health  blushing  through  their  ruddy 
cheeks,  their  white  hair  curling  over  their 
foreheads,  and  their  eyes  bright  as  their 
hearts  were  gay  and  cheerful.  Their  manly 
father  at  the  plough  toils  for  a  scanty  pit- 
tance; and  let  luxury  acknowledge  with 
the  accusing  glow  of  shame,  how  little  is 
necessary  to  the  support  of  health  and 
nature. 

These  reflections  produced  a  resolution 
which  I  am  conscious  that  every  one  will 
condemn  as  romantic.  I  bought  (by  the 
sale  of  my  watch,  seals,  rings,  and  all  my 
wife's  trinkets)  a  small  cottage  near  to 
that  of  Jane  Wildfire :  there  was  a  garden 
before  it,  which  I  was  told  might,  by  per- 
severing industry,  be  made  productive. 
Here  I  brought  my  wife  and  child. 

Were 
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Were  I  to  state  that  in  this  life  of  want, 
hard  labor,  and  seclusion,  we  were  happier 
than  we  should  have  been  with  the  means 
of  affluence  and  comfort  within  our  reach, 
I  should  certainly  go  too  far.  It  is  not 
simply  living  in  a  cottage,  which  gives 
content,  or  brings  happiness :  a  knave  or 
a  fool  will  rest  as  uneasily  there  as  in  a 
palace  :  it  is  the  inind^  xot  the /V^^r^?,  which 
mars  or  makes  the  felicity  of  the  scene. 
The  produce  of  my  garden  was  entrusted 
to  Jane  Wildfire,  who  disposed  of  my 
goods  at  the  next  market  town,  and  we 
all  made  a  shift  to  live.  This  was  hard  for 
Cecilia ;  Cecilia,  bred  with  tenderness  and 
elegance,  the  daughter  of  the  accompHshed 
Montauban  !  She,  however,  like  myself, 
thought  nothing  hard  but  a  state  of  depen- 
dence upon  others. 

Past  dangers  had  endeared  our  hearts. 

We  loved  each  other  with  such  exquisite 

tenderness,  that  while  we  were  in  healthy 

and  by  each  other's  side,  the  world  seemed 

F  2  a  dream. 
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a  dream,  which  we  neither  envied  nor 
regretted.  Happiness,  the  universal  game 
of  all  mankind,  was  completely  in  our 
view  :  we  lived  but  to  love  and  to  friend- 
ship :  nothing  novv^  seemed  likely  ever  to 
part  us.  What  had  we  to  desire  ?  Nothing  J 
Wealth  might  add  to  our  store  of  happiness; 
but  poverty  could  not  rob  us  of  that  portion 
we  were  in  possession  of. 

Pure  joys!  tranquil  days  of  health,  peace, 
and  labor!  Happy  should  I  have  been  to 
have  spent  the  remnant  of  my  days  in  the 
abode  of  innocence,  in  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment. 

The  illness  of  my  little  boy  first  disturb- 
ed my  felicity.  He  was  attacked  by  a  se- 
vere fever.     He  was  now  our  only  child. 

If  there  is  a  covetous  man  in  the  world, 
who  prefers  the  pursuits  of  avarice  to  all 
the  social  calls  of  benevolence,  this  would 
be  the  test  of  humanity — to  watch  a  child 

in 
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in  illness  ;  to  dread  every  hour  to  lose  it ; 
to  observe  its  breath  ;  to  hang  over  it  in 
agonising  suspense  ;  then  to  see  it  recover 
— he  who,  after  snatching  such  a  jevi-el 
from  the  wreck  of  fortune,  can  complain 
of  his  fate,  or  dedicate  his  whole  days  to 
the  heaping  dross  on  dross,  is.  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  heart  too  cold  for  real 
happiness,  too  callous  for  true  content- 
ment ! 

My  child  recovered ;  but  oh!  recovered 
for  a  fate  too  horrid  to  be  named  or  recol- 
lected, without  feelings  that  convulse  my 
bosom  with  the  most  rending  pangs  of 
memory. 

One  fatal  night  a  fire  broke  out  in  our 
cottage :  hov/  occasioned  I  never  could 
trace.  I  woke  wath  a  sense  of  suffocation. 
I  roused  my  sleeping  angel,  and  hurried 
her  to  the  road  before  our  hovel.  Scarce 
were  we  there,  when  the  sweet  mansion 
of  innocence  and  content  was  one  vast 
F  3  flame. 
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flame.  My  child,  my  little  Henry,  rushed 
upon  my  mind.  I  darted  through  the  fire, 
and,  raving  and  shrieking,  explored  every 
spot,  though  volumes  of  smoke  and  scorch- 
ing flashes  attacked  and  suffocated  me  as  I 
proceeded.  Mad  with  anguish,  I  should 
have  staid  to  perish  in  the  flames,  had  I 
not  heard  my  few  neighbors,  who  were 
by  this  tim.e  assembled,  calling  on  my 
name,  conjuring  m.e  to  preserve  myself, 
and  assuring  me  that  my  child  was  now^  out 
of  all  danger,  I  broke  out  to  them  imme- 
diately :  the  red  flames  presented  a  scene 

to  my  view — a  scene my  wife 

clasping  my  dead  child  to  her  cold  bosom! 
Oh,  God! 

Poor  Jane  Wildfire,  who  chanced  that 
night  to  sleep  under  miy  roof,  hearing  the 
alarm,  had  snatched  up  the  infant,  who  lay 
in  a  little  cot  next  to  her  ov/n,  and  open- 
ing the  casement,  sprung  from  the  top  of 
the  house  with  it  just  as  I  burst  open  the 
door:  she  lay  scorched  with  the  flames,  and 

bruised 
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bruised  with  her  fall  on  the  ground.  In 
the  midst  of  all  her  excruciating  agonies, 
this  poor  creature  breathed  nothing  but 
loud  cries  to  implore  me  and  my  wife  to 
have  patience  under  our  afHIctions. 

Reason  forsook  me.  I  knew  not  where 
I  was:  childless,  houseless,  pennyless !  Had 
I  any  thing  left  me  in  this  wide  world .? 
Yes.  What  ?  An  unsullied  conscience,  and 
a  virtuous  zvife* 


F  4  CHAP* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  gateman — A  recovery — a  stupor — how  cured — 
yln  exertion — a  debt — a  journey — Daily  lahof 
renewed — A  landlord-^an  arrest— -a  sumtnary, 

W^HEN  I  recovered  my  reason,  I  found 
myself,  my  wife,  and  her  faithful  servant 
by  my  side,  in  the  house  of  a  man  who 
kept  a  little  turnpike  gate  by  the  road 
side.  This  man  had  formerly  known  bet- 
ter days  :  he  had  been  well  educated,  and 
entered  early  into  business,  in  which  he 
had  been  so  successful,  that  he  had  mar- 
ried two  daughters  to  a  couple  of  young 
men  who  were  nov/  making  rapid  for- 
tunes. 

The  evils  of  war  on  the  mercantile  part 
of  the  world  had  been  felt  by  him  most 
severely ;  and  loss  after  loss  had  reduced 

him 
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to  a  State  of  the  most  distressful  poverty. 
His  daughters  and  their  husbands,  ashamed 
of  him  in  his  poverty,  and  fearing  the  cen- 
sures of  the  world  if  they  should  allow  a 
father,  who  was  well  known  to  have  acted 
with  so  much  liberality  tov/ards  thcm^  to 
perish  for  want,  had  established  him  in 
his  present  situation,  where  he  might  pass 
his  melancholy  hours  in  silent  obscurity, 
nor  put  their  fashionable  pride  to  the  blush 
by  the  appearance  of  a  parent,  who  had 
every  virtue  that  could  dignify  a  good  man, 
and  no  vice  but  poverty  to  challenge  ne- 
glect from  a  froud  one. 

This  worthy  creature  had  been  much  at- 
tached to  my  family :  similar  in  our  for- 
tune, and  approaching  near  to  each  other 
in  our  education,  many  a  weary  hour  .had 
we  beguiled  in  social  converse. 

Hard  experience  and  unkind  treatment' 
had  not  taught  the  gateman  to  turn  his 
back  on  his  friends  in  the  hour  of  cala- 
F  5  icity. 
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mity.  He  no  sooner  heard  of  our  misfor- 
tunes than,  without  giving  a  moment's 
time  for  cold  deliberation,  he  darted  like 
lightning  to  the  spot,  and  brought  home 
my  afflicted  wife  and  her  servant,  placed 
me  in  the  best  bed  he  had,  and  behaved 
through  my  month's  illness  more  like  a 
fond  brother  than  a  slight  friend. 

I  was  perfectly  light  headed  for  several 
days:  my  reason  returned  to  m.e  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  my  child  h:id  been  buried. 
I  awoke  as  from  a  dreadful  dream.  I  roused 
from  my  slum.ber  to  feelings  yet  more 
terrible,  to  sensations  of  encreased  m.elan- 
choly.  All  m.y  senses  were  alive  to  agony: 
m.y  heart  sickened.  Hope,  that  lives  to 
^//,  to  me  seemed  dc^d  for  ever.  The  calm 
of  despair  succeeded  to  my  torments ;  a 
calm  more  painful  than  the  wildest  fury 
of  the  tempest. 

How  had  a  short  time  v.  ithered  all  the 
blossoms  of  expectation  !  I  had  formerly\ 

a  home, 
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a  home,  friends,  two  lovely  infants  !  What 
had  I  then?  Impious  man  that  I  was,  I  was 
in  possession  of  a  blessing  able  to  counter- 
act every  affliction  ;  adequate  to  deaden 
the  point  of  the  sharpest  arrow  in  the 
quiver  of  calamity  : — had  I  not  a  wife  ?  a 
wife  who  hovered  like  a  guardian  cherub 
over  the  bed  of  pain,  and  lulled  the  dae- 
mons of  despair  and  frenzy  by  her  softness. 

The  blood  of  Frederic  haunted  me  in 
my  delirium,  and  I  could  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  I  was  not  in  some  degree  ac- 
countable for  his  untimely  end,  even  in 
my  most  tranquil  moments  of  reason. 
Unhappy  Grandford !  his  own  passions 
were  his  murderers,  not  me.  So  help  me 
heaven,  I  would  not  have  raised  my  hand 
against  the  life  of  my  bitterest  enemy,  to 
have  purchased  revenge  the  most  trium- 
phant, wealth  the  most  inexhaustible ! 

Poor  Jane  Wildfire,  too,  did  all  in  her 

power  to  console  mx  in   sickners  and  in 

F  6  poverty. 
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poverty.  Never,  never,  can  I  forget  the 
affectionate  attachment  of  that  humble, 
grateful  creature.  He  who  neglects  the 
poor  is  as  much  a  fool  as  a  villain  ;  for,  in 
the  trying  hour  of  calamity,  he  may  find 
a  grateful  remuneration  from  their  kind 
attentions,  which  may  enable  him  to 
struggle  on  wath  cheerfulness. 

The  exalted  tenderness,  the  uncomplain- 
ing goodness  of  my  angelic  wdfe,  had  more 
effect  in  raising  me  from  the  torpid  state 
into  which  I  v/as  sunk,  than  all  the  inven- 
tions of  human  philosophy  could  have  ef- 
fected. I  felt  ashamed  of  my  own  con- 
duct, when  I  compared  it  with  her's.     To 

'  A. 

see  a  tender  seed  stand  erect,  while  the 
oak  bowed  before  the  tempest,  almost 
made  me  doubt  my  manhood.  I  struggled 
to  shake  off  my  lethargy,  and,  animated 
by  her  encouraging  smiles,  I  at  length 
succeeded. 

"  God  tempers  the  v*ind  to  the  shorn  lamb:" 

truly  says  the  pathetic  Sterne, 
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The  gatcman  was  benevolent :  he  urged 
me  to  stay  vv^ith  him ;  but  to  have  com- 
plied with  his  request  would  have  been 
mean  and  cruel.  He  had  enough  to  do 
to  procure  his  own  little  comforts. 

I  had  ever  made  it  my  boast  not  to  be 
encumbered  with  obligations  from  the 
great,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud.  Po- 
verty and  sickness  had  not  so  far  eradi- 
cated the  cherished  and  favorite  prin- 
ciples of  my  heart  as  to  allow  me  to  enter- 
tain a  momentary  idea  of  becoming  a 
burthen  to  this  deserving,  honest  child  of 
poverty  and  woe. 

I  already  was  indebted  to  him  for  more 
favors  than  I  had  any  prospect  of  ever  re- 
turning ;  and  felt  inclined  to  do  or  to  suf- 
fer any  hardships  rather  than  add  to  the 
catalogue. 

The  money  left  by  Augusta  I  had  taken 
care  to  have  estranged  from  myself  by  legal 

forma. 
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forms.  The  papers  which  I  tendered  to 
her  brother  were  made  out  to  that  effect. 
Had  it  been  in  my  power,  I  would  not 
have  touched  a  shilling  of  the  money. 

It  was  ever,  and  ever  zvUl  prove  a  con- 
solation  to  me  in  my  trials,  that  fortune 
and  principle  have  always  kept  me  an  ho- 
nesty though  fate  has  ordained  me  to  be — ^ 
a  Poor  Man. 

When  my  health  was  tolerably  recover- 
ed, I  resolved  to  return  to  London  under 
the  name  of  Marloiv^  which  I  had  formerly 
taken  up,  and  resume  the  painful  occupa- 
tion of  earning  my  daily  bread  by  such 
writings  as  I  could  accomplish. 

I  was  forced  to  borrow  a  few  guineas  of 
the  gateman,  and  with  this  scanty  stock 
came  to  the  metropolis,  with  my  wife  and 
poor  Jane,  wliom  no  consideration  could 
induce  to  quit  us.  She  would  be  no  bur- 
then to  us,  she  said  \  as  the  money  settled 

on 
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on  her  for  services  to  General  Gi-andford 
was  regularly  paid  her,  and  would  be  more 
than  adequate  to  her  support. 

I  cannot  remember  the  many  proofs  of 
faithful  duty  and  patient  affection  we  re- 
ceived from  this  honest  creature  without 
being  very  deeply  affected.  No  fawning 
servant  looking  up  to  a  large  legacy  from 
a  wealthy  master  and  mistress,  ever  was 
more  assiduous  to  give  satisfaction,  more 
attentive  to  the  minutest  particle  of  duty, 
than  Vv-as  Jane  Wildfire  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  poor  man  and  his  wife. 

A  garret  was  now  our  only  lodging.  I 
racked  my  brains  in  every  way  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  I  wrote  tales  of  fZv'r^/rj;  but 
the  press  groaned  so  violently  under  these 
productions  (every  master  and  miss  who 
can  hold  a  pen  trying  their  fortune  in  this 
easy  path  of  literature),  that  my  profits 
were  small,  m.y  fam.e  less.  I  then  was 
obliged  to  undertake  to  copy  the  works 

of 
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of  Others.  Here  my  drudgery  was  worse, 
and  more  disgusting  than  that  of  the  slave 
v/ho  is  condemned  to  the  labors  of  the  oar. 
To  transcribe  one's  own  nonsense  is  some- 
times the  miost  diflicult  part  of  an  under- 
taking ;  but  here  vanity  is  an  ever  ready 
fi  iend  and  helper  ;  but  while  writing  out 
the  nonsense  of  others,  we  have  all  the  irk- 
someness,  stripped  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
task.  It  was  my  fate,  however,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  submit. 

Our  i^are  was  scanty,  but  Cecilia  never 
once  murmured  :  she  smiled  over  the  hard 
earned  crust,  and  her  smile  inspired  me 
with  fortitude  and  perseverance.  I  was 
resolved  not  to  sell  my  pen  to  any  thing 
like  the  dirty  work  of  abuse,  Tind  praise  was, 
it  appeared,  too  insipid  to  be  relished. 

Illness  prevented  me  from  going  on  in 
my  trade  of  copying.  My  constitution  had 
suffered  by  writing  ail  day  long  from  hour 
to  hour,  want  of  exercise,  and  sitting  up 

late. 
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We  were  now  in  debt.  Nothing  save 
the  death  of  my  dear  babes  ever  wounded 
me  so  severely  as  to  find  myself  in  this  de- 
grading situation*  A  man  who  keeps  free 
from  this  misfortune,  may  feel  happy  in 
the  midst  of  every  trial.  The  world  is  his. 
The  son  of  nature  and  of  liberty,  he  may 
walk  uncon fined  ;  Hope  flies  before  his 
steps  and  whispers  in  his  ear,  that  he  may 
to-morrow,  be  happier  than  he  is  to-day. 
No  one  has  a  just  right  to  look  upon  him 
with  sconiy  for  he  is  a  free,  unfettered,  in- 
dependent agent. 

To  what  insolence  is  the  debtor  exposed  ? 
his  most  glorious  privilege,  his  liberty,  is 
in  the  power  of  another — in  the  power  of 
his  equal.  He  is  often  compelled  to  bypO' 
cnsy^  the  most  degrading  state  of  humbled 
manhood. 

The  man  who  has  been  unavoidably 
plunged  into  this  most  wretched  situation, 
lays  claim   to  our   pity  \    he,  who   w^an- 

tonly 
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tonly  exposes  himself  to  such  a  state  fhe- 
I'its  our  contempt. 

I  can  truly  say,  I  was  not  at  all  to  blame 
when  this  visitation  came  on  me.  My 
own  illness  ;  a  succeeding  one  of  Cecilia  ; 
events,  which  I  could  not  possibly  foresee, 
—or  foreseeing^  could  not  by  any  human 
exertions  have  avoided,  plunged  me  in 
debt  and  difficulty. 

My  landlord  and  landlady,  two  vulgar 
people,  who  had  made  some  advances  to- 
wards intimacy  with  us,  and  which  we  had 
very  civilly  rejected,  no  sooner  saw  our 
difficulties,  than  they  began  to  give  them- 
selves airs  common  to  low  bred  people. 

I  bore  their  impertinent  freedoms  with 
patience  ;  till  seeing  they  were  proceeding 
too  far,  I  one  day  gave  them  a  severe 
check.  The  consequence  was,  my  being 
lodged  in  the  Fleet-Prison. 

o 

Since 
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Since  my  residence  here,  I  have  been 
^subject  to  frequent  illness,  and  a  very  great 
dejection  of  spirits. 

Jane  Wildfire  has  still  attended  me  and 
my  Cecilia,  with  all  her  former  assiduity  i 
out  of  her  little  savings  she  has  enabled 
her  mistress  to  be  more  comfortable  than 
we  could  have  expected  in  so  melancholy  a 
place.  We  never  had  any  connection 
with  our  fellow  prisoners  ;  as  to  hide  my 
name  and  fate  from  all  the  world,  has  been 
the  only  remaining  ambition  of  my  heart. 

I  still  =^  write  for  my  bread,  whenever 
the  booksellers  I  am  acquainted  with  will 
employ  me  ;  but  no  one  now  in  London, 
knows  us  by  any  other  name  but  that  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marlow. 

*  I  know  not  whether  it  be  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  once  more  that  though  we  have  collected 
these  memoirs  from  the  writings  of  St.  Leger — he  is 
now  supposed  to  be  relating  them  to  his  old  friends 
in  prison. 

I  was 
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I  was  enquiring  anxiously  after  an  an- 
swer from  my  bookseller,  concerning  a 
small  work  I  had  sent,  and  on  which  our 
next  week's  support  must  depend  ;  when 
Briarly  accosted  me  : — shocked  at  being 
known,  and  the  remembrance  of  Frederic 
flashing  across  my  mind,  I  answered  him 
abruptly. 

Often,  my  dear  Francis,  in  every  scene 
of  my  hfe,  have  I  thought  of  you,  and 
wished  you  all  the  good  that  heaven  could 
shower  upon  you  ;  but  I  have  never  been 
affluent  enough  to  reconcile  it  to  my  favo- 
rite principles,  to  sus  to  any  man.  Fate 
has  ordained  that  we  should  move  in  dif- 
ferent scenes  of  the  theatre  of  life.  In  our 
last  act  it  has  brought  us  to  the  same—'a. 
sad  one  !  I  now  tender  you  that  friend- 
ship, pride  and  honor  would  have  forbad 
me  to  offer,  had  you  still  continued  the  j'ic/j 
Francis  Dives  you  was,  when  last  we  part- 
ed. We  were  brothers  in  the  morn  of  life, 
when  all  was  youth,  hope,  and  friendship. 

We 
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We  have  gone  through  the   day^  and  sor- 
row and  misfortune  have  been  busy  with 
us  both.     Now  the  evening  is  arrived  let 
us  be  brothers  still,  till  night  shall  veil  the 
scene  in  darkness.     Much,  Francis,  is  yet 
to  be  effected  by  friendship  :  we  may  con- 
sole each  other  for  past  sorrows  ;  we  may 
fortify  our  hearts  against /^^/?/r^  evils  ;  and 
prepare  ourselves  for  that  state,  where  pain 
and  sorrow    shall   be  known   no    more ! 
Each  may  extrac:  a  lesson  from  the  life  of 
his  friend.     One  may  knov/  it  possible  for 
care,  grief,  and  anxiety,  to  enter  the  bosom 
of  a  rich  man  ;  the  other  combat  despair, 
from  a  knowledge  that  there  are  many  feel- 
ings, delights,  and  pleasures,  which  may 
more  than  counterbalance  the  sorrows  of 

A  POOR  MAN. 

Such  was  the  history  related  by  Henry 
St.  Leger ;  to  which  tVancis  listened  al- 
ways with  deep  attention,  and  sometimes 
with  violent  emotion. 

When 
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When  he  compared  the  conduct,  cha- 
racter, and  sentiments,  of  his  friend  with 
his  own,  his  thoughts  could  not  be  of  the 
most  pleasing  texture. 

He  of  course  related  his  own  story  to 
Henry,  who  always  felt  for  him,  even 
where  his  reason  compelled  him  to  cen- 
sure. 

By  the  aid  of  St.  Leger,  his  wife,  his 
amiable  daughter  Louisa,  and  the  rugged 
Briarly,  a  society  was  formed  in  the  prison, 
which  contributed  to  prevent  Francis  from 
brooding  too  deeply  over  his  sorrows. 

TibuUus  gave  him  hopes  too,  (and  he 
called  on  him  as  often  as  his  professional 
cares  would  allow)  that  his  affairs  would 
be  shortly  arranged. 

Henry  St.  Leger  was  so  much  altered 
by  time,  illness,  and  long  residence  under 
an  Indian  sun,  that  the  lawyer,  though  he 

frequently 
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frequently  saw  him,  knew  him  only  as 
Mr.  Marlow. 


Henry  had  bound  them  all  by  a  solemn 
promise  to  keep  his  secret,  giving  Francis 
his  word  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  set- 
tled his  concerns  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
would  owe  his  liberty  to  him  :  a  favor  he 
would  never  receive  at  the  hands  of  any 
other  man. 

The  more  Tibullus  saw  of  Louisa,  the 
more  was  he  interested  in  her  fate,  and 
that  of  her  father. 

If  the  reader  is  equally  anxious,  I  must 
refer  him  to  the  next  book — giving  him 
many  thanks  for  having  stretched  his 
patience  thus  far. 
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BOOK  FL 
CHAPTER    I." 

In  ivhich  the  AutJior  makes  hl^  last  appearance^ 

For  the  last  time,  courteous  reader,  1 
HOW  appeal  to  your  candour  and  your 
patience.  If  you  have  gone  thus  far  with 
me,  I  have  put  the  latter  virtue  to  a  very 
severe  test  j  yet  that  inseparable  something 
Qvanity  I  think  they  call  it)  which  attends 
every  WTiter,  from  the  author  of  Clarissa 
Harlowe  to  the  author  of  Virtuous  Pover- 
ty, whispers  in  my  ear,  that  there  will  be 
Vol.  IIL  G  some 
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some  who  will  not  entirely  condemn  nry 
work. 

I  have  now  brought  the  book  to  the 
point  at  which  I  aimed  ;  I  have  shewn  two 
young  men  setting  out  into  the  world, 
full  of  prejudices,  imbibed  from  the  lives, 
sentiments,  and  principles  of  their  parents, 
.their  relations,  and  their  friends. 

m 

I  have  given  a  history  of  fbose  parents^ 
that  these  jnotives  and  prejudices  might  be 
more  amply  illustrated,  more  fully  under- 
stood. 

I  fear  I  shall  be  found  deficient  in  the 
execution^  of  what  I  feel  convinced  is  a  very 
^ood  design. 

To  prove  that  an  avaricious  mind  is 
liable  to  defeat  every  proposed  end,  is  a 
task,  which,  if  well  performed,  would  be 
of  the  highest  utility. 

The 
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The  author  has  endeavored  to  make 
moral  truth  the  end  and  ground  work  of 
these  three  little  volumes ;  how  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this  task  abler  judgements  must 
decide.  He  trembles  at  the  thought  of 
being  exposed  to  the  torch  of  criticism ; 
but  the  die  is  cast ! 

it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  writer 
to  be  diffuse  in  the  next  bor^k  ;  as  many 
raj)id  and  important  events  must  be  ne- 
cessarily crowded  into  a  short  space :  he 
therefore  begs  the  reader,  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  consider,  that  Henry,  Francis, 
Briarly,  Cecilia,  and  Louisa,  have  passed 
some  months  in  the  prison,  in  as  much 
comfort  as  it  was  possible  for  persons  so 
situated  to  admit  of.  That  Tibullus,  zeal- 
ous for  Francis,  and  every  day  more  ena- 
moured of  Louisa,  is  using  every  exertion 
to  put  the  affairs  of  the  father  in  a  proper 
train. 

G  2  x\nd 
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And  now  reader, 

"  For  us  and  for  our  tragedy, 

*'  Here  stooping  to  your  clemency, 

**  We  beg  your  hearing  patiently," 

SHAKESPEA&. 

riau(Ute^ct  Fahte  / 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TihuUus  arrives  iv'ith  tidings  cf  comfort — Good 
and  evil  7?ilxcd — T/ie  end  of  a  seducer — A  dh- 
covery — a  confession — a  farmer'*  s  sentiments  con* 
ccrning  marriage — an  arrival  of  an  unexpected 
'Visiter — The  advantages  of  ■perscvcr.nce — An 
honorable  recollection — a  check — an  encourage- 
•  mcnt — an  oration^  In  ivhlch  Is  given  the  advan^ 
tages  and  disadvantages  attending  the  lije  cf  a 
projectQr. 

J  HE  affairs  of  Francis  were  now  be2;in- 
ning  to  take  a  more  favorable  turn  than 
he  could  a  few  weeks  ago  have  expected. 

Tibullus  arrived  one  morn  in  q:  at  the 
prison  with  intelligence  of  a  very  pleasing 
nature.  He  had  so  softened  most  of  the 
creditors  of  Francis,  that  they  began  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  think  it 
more  advantageous  to  their  o%m  intcrats 
G  3  to 
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to  set  him  at  liberty,  and,  by  allowing  hinx 
the  free  exercise  of  his  talents,  to  give  him 
a  chance  of  retrieving  his  affairs,  and  act- 
ing like  a  man  of  honor,  than  by  keeping 
him  cramped  in  the  walls  of  a  prison,  to 
rob  him  of  the  power  of  exerting  any  fa- 
culty by  which  he  could  either  do  justice 
to  himself  QV  to  others. 

There  were  still  two  surly  men,  wha 
resolved  to  keep  him  in  durance  as  long  as^ 
they  possibly  could,  and  to  enjoy  his  mi- 
sery if  they  could  enjoy  nothing  else.  Such 
brutes  are  sometimes  to  be  found,  who, 
with  the  diabolical  malignity  of  old  Shy- 
lock  in  the  play,  can  calmly  reply,  when 
asked  what  use  the  mere  body  of  a  creditor 
can  be  of? — 

"  To  bait  fish  withal: 

"  If  it  can  {eed  nothing  else, 

*'  It  will  feed  my  revenged 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Tllmllus,  however,  begged  him  not  to 

be 
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be  distressed  at  this  circumstance,  as  he 
had  now  fully  made  up  his  m.ind  to  extri- 
cate him  from  all  his  difficulties.  He 
wished  for  a  short  time  longer  to  endeavor 
to  bring  these  hard-hearted  men  to  con- 
sent to  a  composition  \  but  if  they  resolutely 
refused,  he  v/ould  then  pay  the  money  out 
of  his  ovm  pocket. 

Francis,  struck  to  the  heart  with  this 
action  of  disinterested  generosity,  for  a 
long  time  declined  his  liberal  offer,  saying, 
it  would  never  be  in  his  power  to  make 
him  any  return  to  his  goodness. 

The  lawyer  begged  him  not  to  give 
himself  any  uneasiness  on  that  account,  as 
after  the  adjustment  of  his  affairs,  he  had 
a  favor  to  ask  at  his  hands,  which  granted, 
would  much  more  than  reward  hiin  for 
any  trouble  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  take 
in  his  concerns.  Francis  was  eager  to 
learn  what  it  was  he  alluded  to,  but  Ti- 
buUus  informing  him  that  the  time  was 
G  4  not 
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not  yet  ripe  for  the  disclosure,  he  was 
compelled,  though  very  unwillingly,  to 
suspend  his  gratitude  and  his  curiosity. 

It  is  the  lot  of  humanity  that  good  and 
evil  should  always  be  mixed  together  in 
the  draught  of  life.  Providence,  which 
has  ordained  every  thing  with  a  wisdom 
beyond  the  Jinite  knowledge  of  our  imper- 
fect optics,  has  made  this  the  universal 
system  of  mortal  affairs ;  for,  unless  some 
bitter  were  mingled  with  the  sweet,  men 
would  grow  so  intoxicated  with  the  lus- 
cious infusion,  that  they  would  neglect 
the  tenure  of  mortality,  and,  in  the  nar- 
row and  microscopic  inspection  of  their 
grosser  and  more  earthly  pursuits,  forget 
the  contemplation  of  objects  far  superior, 
more  unbounded,  more  exalted,  and  more 
sublime ! 

A  few  days  afterwards,  poor  TibuUus, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  brouocht  a  letter  to 
Francis,  which  he  had  just  received  from 

the 
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the  worthy  Sandford,  the  guardian,  friend, 
and  protector  of  his  brother. 

These  were  the  contents. 


For  TibiiUus  Godolphin^  Esq.  Temple. 

"  My  worthy  young  friend, 

"  I  am  sorry  that  the  first  letter  I  have 
"  the  honor  of  addressing  you  should  be 
''  replete  with  tidings  the  most  melan- 
*'  choly  to  your  feelings,  vrhich  must 
'^  wound  you  as  a  brother  and  as  a  man. 
*'  I  will  not  do  you  the  injustice  of  ima- 
"  gining  for  a  moment  that  your  fortitude- 
"  will  not  be  equal  to  your  trials. 

''  Poor  Edmund  is  no  more.  I  am 
"  sorry  to  say  his  error  v/as  of  a  nature 
'*  which  no  sophistry  can  do  away,  no 
"  false  philosophy  can  soften.  Seduction 
"  is  a  ?7ioral  crime  ;  the  consequences,  nine- 
"  ty-nine  times  out  of  an  hundred,  must 
"  therefore  naturally  terminate  in  some 
G  ^  "  ?noral 
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*'  moral  evil.  Yet,  while  I  am  compelled 
"  to  condemn  my  poor  pnpil,  I  have  some 
"  satisfaction  in  remembering  that  he  was 
'-  not  a  hardened  criminal,  that  he  did  not 
"  attempt  to  justify  the  breach  of  duty  he 
*'  had  committed.  He  knew,  he  felt  that 
"  he  had  committed  a  flagrant  offence,  nor 
"  did  he  seek  to  screen  himself  beneath 
"  the  cloak  of  the  philosophy  of  nature^  or 
*'  the  shield  of  scepticism, 

*'  From  the  moment  he  was  conveyed 
*'  by  Mr.  Ilayward  and  myself  from  the 
"  house  of  the  injured  father  of  Martina, 
*^  his  reason  never  thoroughly  returned. 
"  The  avenging  furies  of  guilt  had  seized 
*•  on  their  prey,  and  an  inconsolable  me- 
"  lancholy  began  to  sap  the  foundation  of 
"  his  constitution.  Being  endowed  by 
**  nature  with  a  very  vigorous  state  of 
*'  health,  he  struggled  long  and  painfully 
''  with  his  malady.  While  he  had  any 
"  remaining  hope  of  a  recovery  of  the  lost 
"  girl,   he  supported  his  faculties  by  the 

[^  eager 
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*^  eager  and  penitential  wish  of  making 
"  some  return  by  marriage  for  the  mise- 
"  ries  he  had  entailed  upon  her,  and  on 
"  her  unhappy  family. 

"  When  day  after  day  had  rolled  on, 
"  void  of  hope,  and  barren  of  intelligence, 
"  his  fortitude  left  him,  his  fever  and  his 
"  impatience  encreased,  and  his  life  was 
"  pronounced  to  be  in  the  most  imminent 
''  danger.  By  the  advice  of  his  physicians 
"  I  had  him  removed  to  the  neighborhood 
"  of  Windsor.     The  chano-e  of  air  had  no 

o 

"  effect :  he  grew  quite  delirious — raved 
'-  of  Martina — callino:  on  his  father  to 
"  vritness  that  a  son  had  outdone  him  in 
''  every  act  of  villainy,  and  imprecating 
"  every  curse  upon  his  own  head ! 

"  He  was  forced  to  be  watched  by  day 
''  and  night.  Self-destruction  seemed  to 
"  be  the  settled  object  of  all  his  thoughts 
*'  and  actions. 

G  6  _         ^'  Our 
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"  Our  friend  Hayward,  whom  I  have 
**  known  for  several  years,  wrote  me  many 
"  letters  of  consolation  from  the  country. 
"  He  was  then,  he  said,  absorbed  in  a  very 
"  melancholy  duty,  which  made  his  pre- 
"  sence  indispensably  necessary,  or  he 
'*  would  have  immediately  come  to  me  to 
**  proffer  his  assistance. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Godolphin,  you  know  some- 
**  ihing  of  that  worthy  man  ;  but  it  would 
"  take  a  life  to  be  acquainted  with  all  his 
"  benevolence,  with  half  his  virtues.  My 
"  first  acquaintance  with  him  began  by 
*'  accident, 

**  I  was  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the 
"  widow  of  a  clergyman,  who  had  been 
"  left  with  six  fme  children.  I  found 
**  many  difiiculties  in  accomplishing  my 
**  end  'y  but  the  noble  Hayward  heard  of 
**  my  design  :  unintroduced  he  sought 
*'  me  out :  like  a  good  angel,  he  beamed 
**  peace  upon  the  helpless  family.     He  al- 

"  ways 
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"  ways  lived  in  mystery:  he  had  no  settled 
"  residence,  no  regular  place  of  abode. 
"  Often  have  I  met  him  by  chance,  and 
'*  never  without  2.  fresh  proof  of  his  good- 


"  Witness  the  time  I  encountered  him 
"  when  my  poor  Edmund  was  distracted 
"  at  the  thought  of  your  depriving  him  of 
"  his  Martina.  No  sooner  did  he  hear  of 
*'  the  tale  of  sorrow  I  had  to  relate,  than 
''•  he  flew  on  the  wings  of  peace  and  cha- 
"  rity.  Alas,  it  was  no  fault  of  his  that 
'*  all  these  miserable  events  have  not  been 
"  avoided  !  Excuse  me,  young  man,  I  do 
"  not  by  any  means  wish  to  warn  you  of 
"  the  gratitude  you  owe  this  pattern  of 
"  mankind  ;  yet,  by  shewing  you  all  his 
*'  perfections,  I  do  but  merely  perform  a 
"  duty. 

"  I  now  hasten  to  your  poor  brother, 
"•  The  despair  of  ever  making  amends  to 
*-  Martina,  and  the  agonies  of  his  con- 

'*  science. 
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*'  science,  had  now  made  his  frenzy  settled 
*'  and  confirmed. 


"  One  fatal  moment  has  put  an  end  to 
''  his  miseries !  His  nurse  left  him  (as  she 
*'  supposed)  in  a  sound  sleep  ;  but  this,  I 
*'  sijice  find,  is  a  common  species  of  cun- 
"  ning  with  men  in  his  unhappy  situa- 
"  tion.  He  no  sooner  perceived  her  ab- 
^'  sence,  than,  creeping  slowly  to  the  win- 
*'  dow,  he  threw  up  the  sash,  and,  spring- 
''  ing  from  an  immense  height,  was  in  a 
"  moment  dashed  to  pieces! 

"  I  will  not,  Mr.  Godolpliin,  wound 
"  you  by  repeating  what  I  felt  when  I  was 
"  awakened  to  a  sight  of  so  much  horror. 
"  He  is  no  more !  I  followed  him  to  the 
"  grave,  with  an  old  Scotch  servant,  who 
*'  always  loved  him  nearly  as  much  as  / 
"  did.  We  had  both  of  us  attended  him 
^'  night  after  night,  till  wearied  nature  no 
"  longer  allo\ved  us  to  fulfil  this  duty  for 
«  him, 

«'  Poor 
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"  Poor  Edmund  1  I  loved  him  as  a  boy: 
"  his  youthful  virtues  were  the  object  of 
"  my  ^ride^  his  maturer  vices  the  subject 
"  of  my  regret.  I  v^as  the  early  friend  of 
**  his  father,  who,  like  himself,  fell  into 
"  very  great  errors.  May  the  Father  of 
"  Mercy  now  have  compassion  on  them 
«  both  V' 

"  I  am  writing  you  a  long  letter,  Sir ; 
"  but,  as  many  are  not  likely  to  pass  be- 
"  tween  us,  you  will  excuse  an  old  man, 
"  who  loved  your  father  and  your  bro- 
''•  ther.  and  consequently  must  be  interest- 
"  ed  in  some  degree  for  you  3.nd  your  affairs. 

''  The  death  of  Edmund  leaves  you  nov/ 
"  sole  inheritor  of  the  property  of  Gover- 
"  nor  Godolphin.  May  you  make  a  pro- 
"  per  use  of  it,  and  avoid  those  errors 
"  which  have  been  so  fatal  to  your  family ! 

"  Against  the  vice  of  seduction  I  shall 

^*  urge  little.     The  melancholy  object  be- 

••  .    •    "  "  fore 
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"  fore  us  would  render  many  observations 
*'  superfluous.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
*'  now  lived  a  great  many  years  in  the 
"  world ;  I  have  read  a  great  m.any  writ- 
"  ings,  English  and  German,  endeavoring 
"  to  palliate  the  odium  of  this  vice :  now 
"  and  then  I  have  seen  it  escape  temporal 
"  punishment ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
"  madness^  death  and  misery  have  avenged 
"  years  of  riot  and  shameless  -profligacy. 

"  The  papers  you  gave  your  poor  bro- 
''  ther  1  shall  see  transmitted  faithfully  to 
'*  your  care. 

"  For  myself,  a  few  months  will  carry 
"  me  from  this  climate.  A  heavy  decline 
"  made  a  voyage  to  Lisbpn  necessary  to 
"  me  some  tjme  ago.  My  (iuty  to  your 
"  father,  added  to  my  love  to  your  bro- 
**  ther,  made  me  postpone  i^U  con^idera- 
"  tions  of  n^y  own  life  for  tK^  happiness  of 
**  theirs. 

^•Ihese 
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*•'  rhese  duties  are  all  performed  to  the 
''  best  of  my  abilities.  I  shall  now  prose- 
"  cute  my  former  design.  I  am  old :  I 
"  have  no  friend  left  to  care  for ;  none  to 
'*  care  for  me.  Should  the  change  of  cli- 
"  mate  be  of  any  use  to  me,  I  shall  spend 
"  my  latter  days  in  commune  with  my 
"  Maker,  in  prayers  for  the  friend  and  the 
"  charge  I  have  lost. 

"  If  you  have  any  thing  that  is  material 
<*  to  your  concerns  to  say  to  me,  a  letter 
"  directed  to  me  at  Windsor  will  reach 
"  me.  At  all  events,  my  dear  Sir,  may 
"  Heaven  prosper  the  virtuous  endeavors 
"  of  your  heart !  When  you  sum  up  the 
^'  number  of  your  true  friends,  do  not 
'-  forget  to  include  in  the  list  him  who 
*'  is,  and  ever  will  be, 

^*  Your  sincere 

'^  And  true  well  wisher, 

^^  Sandford." 

'^  P.  8.     The  papers  of  your  deceased 

"  brother, 
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"  brother,  will  be  all  collected,  and  trans- 
"  mitted  for  your  inspection  within  a  fort- 
*'  night  from  this." 

When  Francis  heard  the  errors  of  Godol- 
phin's  father,  and  called  to  his  recollection 
the  conduct  of  Edmund  towards  Martina, 
he  was  about  to  pronounce  a  harsh  invec- 
tive against  the  deceased  young  man  :^— 
the  voice  of  Louisa,  in  the  next  apartment, 
checked  him  in  the  act — he  remembered 
his  own  offences,  and  the  conduct  of  Bri- 
arly^ 

A  self-accusing  blush  overspread  his 
cheek,  and  he  remained  silent. 

So  natural  it  is  to  forget  our  own  sins, 
let  them  be  ever  so  flagrant  and  enormous, 
and  to  view  the  same  failings  in  another- 
man  with  the  eyes  of  a  lynx.* 


*  Vide  Horace. 

Godolphin 
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Godolpliin  then  informed  him,  that  he 
would  now  come  more  closely  to  the 
point. 

In  the  first  place  he  begged  him  not  to 
refuse  to  quit  his  pkce  of  confinement  the 
next  day. 

Dives  hesitated : — ^but  Godolphin  urged 
that  lie  could  now  perform  this  act  of 
friendship  without  the  least  inconvenience 
to  his  own  affairs  ;  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther having  made  him  a  richer  man  than 
he  could  have  soon  expected  to  be,  without 
the  taking  place  of  this  melancholy  event- 
When  Francis  at  last  complied  with  this 
ingenuous  offer,  Tibullus  told  him,  he 
had  now^  on  his  side,  to  request  that  favor 
he  had  formerly  mentioned. 

This  favor  was,  that  he  would  use  his 
influence  with  his  daughter,  Louisa Briarly, 
in  his  behalf;  at  whose  feet  he  was  desir- 
ous of  laying  his  person  and  his  fortune. 

After 
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After  this  confession,  Francis  of  course 
promised  that  he  would  use  every  fair  in- 
terest in  his  favor ;  at  the  same  time  stat- 
ing  that  he  had  in  a  former  instance  suf- 
fered too  much  by  thwarting  the  inclina- 
tions of  a  child,  ever  again  to  be  urged  to 
the  exertion  of  an  authority,  barbarous  as 
unnatural ;  pregnant  with  present  evil, 
and  full  of  consequences  in  the  future ; 
painful  to  the  memory,  and  shocking  to 
humanity ! 

On  these  terms  the  lawyer  and  Mr. 
Dives  parted. 

He  communicated  the  tidings  to  Briarly, 
Louisa,  Henry  St.  Leger,  and  his  wife. 

With  the  two  former,  he  left  the  final 
decision  of  this  important  event,  and  beg- 
ged them  to  give  their  opinions  in  the  most 
unreserved  and  candid  manner. 

Louisa,  blushing  like  the  purple  morn- 
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ing,  declined  saying  any  thing  till  her  dear, 
dear,  dear  grandfather  had  first  given 
his  sentiments,  adding  at  the  same  time, 
that  she  loved  him  so  much,  that  she 
would  not  be  a  Queen,  unless  he  not  only 
gave  his  consent,  but  promised  to  let  her 
live  with  him  still,  make  his  breakfast, 
sing  to  him,  and  nurse  him  as  usual. 

Briarly  threw    his  grey  head   on  her 
shoulders,  and  giving  her  a  hearty  hug, 
though  his  throat  felt  a  sensation  of  choak- 
ing,  continued  to  articulate  "  God  bless 
"  theai'* 

They  all  waited  for  his  sentence ;  which 
he  delivered  with  great  gravity  in  the  en- 
suing harangue. 

**  Why,  d'ye  see,  as  to  courtship  and  ma- 
"  trimony,  and  all  that,  its  what  I  don't 
"  know  any  great  matters  about,  as  I  am 
**  no  great  scholar  !** 

«  When 
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"  When  I  married  iry  Betsy  ;  I  did  it, 
^'  because  I  knew  she  was  a  good  tidyish 
^«  wench ;  that  loved  me  dearly  ;  had  an 
^  honeft  heart ;  was  wiping  to  workj  and 
"  could  set  her  hand  to  any  thing. — But, 
*'  lord  help  ye  !  she  wasn't  half  so  genteel 
**  as  my  grand-daughter.  She  was  as  good 
*'  a  lass  thousfh  for  all  that  as  ever  walked 
*'  on  shoe-leather  !  God  bless  her.  Amen  ! 
"  but,  as  I  say,  breeding's  all !  one  flower 
"  will  look  morebeautisome  than  another, 
''  and  one  wheat  ear  will  be  handsomer 
*' than  its  fellow! — and  now  this,  I  call 
"  reason.  I  think  my  grand  child  is  a  wife 
"  for  the  emperor  of  Germany,  if  so  be 
'^  he  v/anted  one.  This  lawyer  I.  find  is 
*'  almost  as  old  as  her  father  :  well,  I  don't 
"  mind  that,  because  its  a  sign  he  has  al* 
^'  most  sown  his  wild  oats,  as  a  body  may 
"  &ay  !  So  if  so  be,  she  thinks  she  can  k)ve 
"  him,  and  he  thinks  he  can  honor  her, 
**  why  I  say  Goa  bless  'em  both,  and  that's 
**  my  notion  of  things  !'* 

After 
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After  this  eloquent  oration,  he  gave 
Louisa  a  hearty  kiss ;  every  one  congra- 
tulated her,  and  thus  was  this  affair 
brought  to  a  happy  determination^ 

The  matter  was  scarcely  concluded  when 
one  of  the  keepers  came  in,  to  say  that  there 
was  a  gentleman  in  a  most  splendid  equi- 
page arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  prison, 
who  eagerly  desired  to  see  Mr.  Dives,  and 
had  alighted  in  the  greatest  perturbation. 

Francis,  who  knew  no  one  who  would 
seek  him  in  his  present  depressed  and  un- 
fortunate condition,  immediately  imagined 
that  it  was  some  creditor,  with  whom  Ti- 
bullus  had  been  in  treaty,  and,  disgusted 
vx^ith  the  unkind  way  in  which  he  had 
been  used  by  som.e  of  these  gentlemen, 
would  w^illingly  have  declined  seeing  him ; 
but  being  told  that  the  stranger  was  re- 
markably vehement  in  his  manner,  and 
said  that  he  had  some  things  of  the  highest 
importance  to  communicate  to   him,   an 

irresistable 
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irresistable  impulse  of  curiosity,  made  him 
desire  that  the  gentleman  might  be  con- 
ducted to  him. 

Every  one  withdrew — the  person  was 
ushered  in  ;  and  when  Francis  Hfted  up 
his  head,  he  instantly  recognized  the  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Doublepop  the  projector,  the 
man  who  had  been  the  original  source  of 
his  first  failures,  and  his  latter  misfor- 
tunes. 

He  recoiled  several  paces,  and  viewed 
him  with  looks  of  indignation,  of  aversion, 
and  contempt. 

"  Wretch  !"  cried  he. 

"  Aye,  bad  enough  !  bad  enough  of  all 
"  conscience,*'  rejoined  the  visitor^  "  but 
"  don't  be  too  hasty  ;  recollect  you  are  an 
"  Englishman,  and  that  by  the  laws  of 
"  your  country,  no  man  is  to  be  con, 
"  demned  unheard.    I  caused  your  ruin — 

"  but 
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"  but  I  did  not  mean  it ! — I  have  ruined  a 
*'  great  many  others,  but  I  did  not  7nean 
*'  it ! — that's  my  comfort  I  say  ! — I  did  not 
**  mean  it !" 

*'  Not  mean  it  ?"  replied  Francis,  ahnost 
choaked  with  rage. 

"  No,  I  tell  you,  I  did  not  mean  it ! 
*'  I  meant  to  make  your  fortune,  I 
*^  meant  to  make  the  fortune  of  other 
*'  people,  and  my  ozvn  at  •  the  same  time  : 
*'  come,  come,  Mr.  Dives,  you  are  severe, 
"  but  recollect  that  you  ought  to  be  just 
*'  and  candid  also.  You  took  pretty  good 
*'  care,  that  had  my  scheme  been  successful, 
*'  you  would  have  had  your  full  share  of 
*'  my  profits ;  you  w^ould  have  partaken 
"  the  produce  of  my  brains,  the  fruits  of 
^'  my  ingenuity. — Who  then  had  a  greater 
^'  right  than  you  to  participate  in  my 
*'  losses  ?  Did  you  think  me  an  infallible 
**  man  ? — What  mortal  ever  yet  was  so  ? 
**  You  were  rich,  you  were  not  content  \ 
**  you  embarked  with  me  in  an  experi- 

VoL.  m.  H  « ment :-« 
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"  ment : — well  then  ?  that  experiment 
^^  failed: — who  was  most  to  I? Ia?ne F  You 
**  who  had  money  enough  to  do  luhhout 
"  seeking  to  increase  it,  at  the  risk  of  ha- 
*'  zard,  or  the  reliance  on  another  man's 
"  faculty  ?  or  I,  a  poor  fellow,  who  had 
*'  nothing  but  my  ingenuity  to  depend  on 
*'  for  my  daily  bread  ?  A  deceitful  schemer 
*'  is  a  rascal :  1  used  no  deceit, — I  am 
*'  none :  I  thought  I  should  succeed :  every 
*'  man  has  a  right  to  improve  his  properly ; 
"  my  talents  were  mine :  it  is  true  I  fled 
*'  from  a  prison.  Ask  oi yourself  if  shut- 
^'  ting  a  man  up  in  a  gaol  is  a  way  to  en- 
*'  able  him  to  pay  his  debts?  Are  you  con- 
"  vinced  yet  ?  I  have  brought  you  into 
*'  trouble  ;  yet  again,  and  again,  I  answer- 
''  ed — I  did  not  mean  it  1" 

*'  I  am  convinced,"  said  Francis  with  a 
sigh,  "  that  /was  more  to  blame  than  you 
*'  could  possibly  be  : — I  was  a  rich  man, 
*'  you  a  POOR  one.  The  folly  of  getting 
^'  more  than  e72ough  has  been  my  ruin  and 
"  my  curse  1" 
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"  Don't  be  too  severe  on  yourself^  or  on 
"  others^^  answered  the  projector,  "  but 
*^  my  time  is  short,'*' 

He  then  told  him  that,  by  a  lucky  spe- 
culation in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
goods,  he  had  lately  amassed  a  large  sum 
of  money  ;  had  emerged  from  his  difficul- 
ties, and  returned  to  London  to  forward 
his  schemes.  He  had  often,  he  said,  felt 
very  sorry  for  the  trouble  in  which  he  had 
involved  Mr.  Dives ;  and  was  now  come 
to  make  him  the  tender  of  every  assistance 
which  it  lay  in  his  power  to  proffer. 

He  put  a  pocket-book  into  the  hands  of 
Francis  ;  telling  him  he  would  there  find 
notes  to  the  amount  of  500/. 

Francis  was  struck  with  this  act  of  ge- 
nerosity, and  was  about  to  hesitate  ;  when 
Doublepop  insisted  on  his  taking  it  while 
it  was  in  his  power  to  offer  it  j  as  he  did 
H  %  not 
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not  know  but  he  might  in  another  month 
agai?i  be  a  beggar. 

«  Good  God  !"  said  Francis,  "  and  will 
*'  you  persist  in  a  way  of  life  so  precarious, 
"  after  having  secured  yourself  from  the 
**  attacks  of  fortune  r" 

*'  That's  your  mistake,  my  dear  fellow," 
exclaimed  Doublepop ;  '*  I  have  found  by 
*'  experience,  that  no  projector  can  ever  be 
*^  secure.  In  riches  he  is  perplexed  with 
"  his  own  schemes  ;  schemes  of  which  he 
*'  can  never  know  the  end,  the  event,  or 
*'  the  extent.  His  fabrics  are  built  as  a 
**  spider  builds  his  web ;  one  brush  may 
**  destroy  the  tenant  and  his  house  !  His 
**  wealth  is  unstable,  always  depending  on 
*'  contingencies  !  I  am  too  proud  to  black 
**  shoes,  though  I  think  the  existence  of  a 
*'  shoe-black  a  life  of  certainty  and  com- 
*'  fort,  when  compared  to  that  of  a  pro- 
*'  jector  and  a  schemist !    The  fool  of  for- 

"  tune  J 
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"  tune  ;  the  game  of  bailiffs ;  and  the  de- 
"  light  of  avarice ;  one  day  he  makes  a 
*'  hundred  rich;  the  next,  a  thousand  poor! 
"  and  happy  is  he,  if,  hke  me,  when  con- 
*'  tern  plating  the  ruin  he  has  made,  he  can 
"  sincerely  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
*'  and  say — I  did  not  7nea?i  it !" 

With  this  florid  speech  the  projector 
took  his  leave  :  Francis  resolved  to  profit 
in  future  by  the  lesson  he  had  given  him ; 
and  the  reader  is  welcome  to  do  the  same. 


H  3  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

j(  contest — a  departure — a  persuasion — Reasons 
for  remaining  in  a  prison — An  inflexible  man — 
A  stranger — a  recommencement  of  an  argument — 
Reasons  for  enforcing  a  refusal — a  philosopher 
of  nature —  Gafs  Fahles^^a  command — a  resist" 
less  order, 

Francis  hardly  needed  the  warning  of 
the  speculatist  to  induce  him  to  shun  for 
the  future  every  thing  that  might  put  his 
peace,  or  his  comforts,  to  the  hazard. 
*'  Experience  bought  is  experience  taught," 
is  an  old  saying,  and,  like  most  old  sayings, 
a  very  true  one  ;  nothing  making  a  man 
more  cautious  of  running  into  any  error, 
than  having  smarted  for  it  at  some  former 
period  of  his  life. 

He  communicated  the  singular  behavior 
of  Doublepop  to  all  his  friends ;  who  heard 
the  recital  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and 

wonder : 
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wonder  :  pity,  that  a  man  with  so  much 
good  sense  should  be  involved  in  any  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  wonder,  that  he  should 
submit  to  live  in  a  situation  so  precarious 
as  he  described  his  own  to  be. 

Tibullus,  now  informed  his  father-in- 
law  elect,  that  every  thing  would  be  ready 
for  his  leaving  the  prison  the  next  day ; 
some  few  thousands  yet  remained,  which 
he  would  himself  clear  off,  as  he  could  do 
if  now  with  consistency,  and  with  perfect 
convenience  :  the  untimely  end  of  his  un- 
happy brother  having  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  wealth  enough,  and  more  than 
ent)ugh  to  answer  ail  his  necessities  and 
occasions. 

Francis  would  have  made  a  reply  to  this 
liberal  proposal,  but  Tibullus  would  not 
attend  for  one  moment  to  a  word  he  had 
to  say. 

Henry  St.  Leger  and  Cecilia  heartily 
H  4  congra- 
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congratulated  their  friends  on  tlie  pros- 
pect of  felicity,  which  was  now  dawning 
upon  their  view. 

Alas  !  Happiness  with  Francis  was  now 
quite  out  of  the  question  :  he  felt  joyful 
In  some  degree,  it  must  be  confessed,  at 
the  thought  of  quitting  his  prison,  and 
once  more  tasting  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
A  spark  of  latent  pride  in  his  heart  made 
it  revolt  from  a  degrading  state  of  con- 
iinement;  but  true  pleasure  was  dead! 
For  the  sake  of  the  child  that  he  possessed, 
existence  was  now  become  tolerable  to 
him  'y  but  the  sad  recollection  of  the  child 
that  was  lost,  precluded  him  from  the  hope 
of  any  thing  like  real  felicity. 

The  idea  of  leaving  his  early  friend  and 
companion,  the  generous  St.  Leger,  and 
his  amiable  wife,  in  that  prison  from  which 
he  was  about  to  be  liberated,  damped  all 
the  joy  he  experienced  from  his  own  good 
fortune,  and  he  could  not  help  breaking 

through 
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through  the  promise  he  had  given,  and 
making  known  their  name  and  situation 
to  his  future  son-in-law. 

Tibullus  was  shocked  and  affected  when 
he  heard  of  their  situation  ;  he  begged  INIr. 
Dives  to   argue  with  him  on  the  folly  of 
the  obstinate  pride  he  had  adopted  ;  and 
use  every  method  he  could  think  of,  to 
convince  him  of  the  absurdity  of  allowing 
himself — a  wife  whom  he  loved — and  a 
faithful  domestic,  who  had  put  every  hope 
of  her  own  to  the  hazard  to  follow   him 
and  his  fortunes,  to  be  confined  within  the 
gloomy  walls  of  a  gaol,  while  he  had  so 
many  friends,  who  would  feel  proud  and 
happy  to  be  allowed  to  assist  him  in  his 
difhculties,   and  extricate   him  from   his 
perplexities. 

Francis,  in  consequence  of  this  convei4 

sation,  had  a  very   severe  contest    with 

Henry.     He  adduced  every  mode  of  rea- 

H  5  soning 
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soning  which  friendship,  pride,  or  anger^, 
could  suggest. 

St.  Leger  stood  like  a  rock  unmoved  by 
every  assailing  element :    he  had,  he  said, 
all  his  life  been  indebted  to  one  person  or 
another,  till  he  took  a  retrospective  view 
of  his  existence,  and  found  it  one   long, 
unbroken,  and  disgusting  chain  of  obhga- 
tions  and  dependencies.     He  wished  either 
to  shake  off  his  shackles,  or  to  labor  on  in 
his  present  situation,  which  to  most  men 
might  seem  irksome  ;  but  coincided  with 
his  present  sentiments,  opinions,  and  reso- 
lutions.    It  was  true,  he  added,  that  his 
body  was  confined,  but  his  mind  was  at 
large — the  world  was  one   vast  prison — 
and  he  could  be  as  contented   with    the 
limits  of  a  few  yards  as  with  the  circum- 
ference of  many  miles.     He  found  that  his 
pen  could  furnish  him  and  his  little  family 
with  their  daily  bread.      He  here  Uved  in 
the  truest  liberty  j  he  was  under  an  obli- 
gation 
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gation  to  no  man ;  no  creditor  could 
throw  his  debts  or  his  misfortunes  in  his 
face,  as  having  pursued  him  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  law,  they  now  stood  on  fair 
and  equal  terms.  He  had  tried  fortune  ; 
he  had  tried  the  v/ orld ;  they  had  both 
smiled  on  him  for  a  while,  and  had  both 
deceived  him  !  Ke  was  resolved  to  trust 
them  no  more,  but  to  make  his  universe 
consist  in  his  mind,  and  in  his  wife.  Should 
he  again  try  the  foolish  game  he  had  for- 
merly played,  he  felt  convinced,  that  fate 
would  jilt  him  as  it  had  done  formerly, 
and  only  leave  him  with  the  galling  sense 
of  added  favors,  and  of  doubled  obliga- 
tions. He  begged  his  friend  therefore, 
as  he  prized  the  memory  of  their  form.er 
attachment,  to  urge  the  matter  no  further, 
nor  insist  on  the.  promise  he  had  unwarily 
wrung  from  him  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment. 

Tears  of  mournful  recollection  streamed 

down  his  cheek,  as  he  ended,  by  saying, 

H  6  '      ' that 
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that  had  his  dear  little  ones  lived,  he 
should  have  held  it  a  solemn  duty  to  have 
combated  his  pride ^  and  struggled  against 
his  early  prejudices  :  for  their  welfare,  he 
would  have  stooped  to  obligations  painful, 
heavy,  and  eternal ;  but  that  no  necessity 
at  present  existed  for  a  trial,  at  which  his 
heart  fainted,  and  his  imagination  sick- 
ened. Almost  every  cord  was  snapped, 
which  the  hand  of  nature  had  entwisted 
round  his  heart  to  tie  him  to  existence : 
the  mother  of  his  veneration  lay  in  the 
peaceful  grave ;  the  children  of  his  affec- 
tions were  no  more !  He  had  now  no 
earthly  bond,  but  the  partner  of  his  sor- 
rows, the  wife  of  his  bosom !  She  was  wil- 
ling  and  happy  to  share  his  fate.  Her  sen- 
timents were  congenial  to  his  own.  Born 
of  a  noble  family,  she  had  lived  to  witness 
the  ruin  of  an  illustrious  race.  She  had, 
like  himself,  experienced  the  miseries  of  a 
state  of  dependency,  and,  like  himself, 
loathed  the  recollection,  that  for  her  dear 
sake  he  would  promise  that  he  would 

never 
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never  permit  his  delicacy  to  prevent  him 
from  applying  to  his  friends,  when  he  saw 
her  in  absolute  zvant;  but  that  unless  sick- 
ness should  again  prevent  him  from  hold- 
ing a  pen  in  his  hand,  he  hoped  and  trusted 
that  day  was  yet  far  off.  He  was  convinced 
that  God  in  his  wisdom  had  made  the  ?ie' 
cessary  wants  of  man  but  very  few,  and 
had  endowed  every  human  creature  with 
some  particular  faculty  of  providing  for 
those  wants,  if  he  would  only  have  honor 
and  industry  enough  to  exert  it. 

"  Such,  my  dear  Francis,''  said  he,  "  are 
"  my  sentiments ;  sentiments  which  no 
*'  worldly  casuistry  can  alter  or  eradicate. 
*'  Urge  me  then  no  more.  To  one  obli- 
"  gation,  however,  I  will  submit  with 
"  cheerfulness  and  with  gratitude.  Should 
"  Providence  think  fit  to  summon  me  be- 
"  fore  my  angel  wife,  and  rob  her  of  him 
*'  whose  pride  consists  in  being  her  only 
*'  guardian  and  provider,  I  bequeath  her 
**  to  the  protection  of  my  friends.     Her 

"  helpless 
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''  helpless  sex  were  not  framed  to  struggle 
"  with  the  ills  of  life :  they  were  formed 
"  to  be  under  the  wing  of  manly  guar- 
*'  dianship,  and  may  submit  to  patronage 
''  and  dependency  without  shame,  with- 
"  out  deoTadation.     Promise  to  fulfil  this 

o 

"  duty,  and  you  will  indeed  serve  and 
"  oblige  me.  For  the  rest,  charge  me 
"  with  folly,  accuse  me  of  caprice ;  my 
*'  folly  and  my  caprices  form  my  happi- 
*'  ness.  Some  men  make  it  their  whim 
"  to  be  rich  :  I  have  mine — it  is  to  conti- 
"  nue  poor  J* 


The  contest  continued  warmly  carried 
on  by  both  parties  ;  but  the  inflexible  St. 
Leger  came  off  victorious. 

The  prejudices  of  Henry  were  as  deeply 
rooted  as  those  of  Fi-ancis  had  ever  been 
at  their  highest  pitch,  and  were  noiv  more 
strongly  rivetted  in  his  mind  than  those 
of  his  friend  were  settled  in  bis  heart.  The 
reason  was  very  simple; — -on  a  review  of 

past 
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past  occurrences,  the  sensations  of  shame, 
sorrow,  and  reproach,  accompanied  the 
retrospection  of  Dives  :  St.  Leger  had  felt 
the  second^  but  to  th^^n-^  and  the  third  he 
had  ever  been  an  utter  stranger ;  he  could 
throw  pride  into  the  scale ;  poor  Francis 
was  debarred  of  this  consolation  -,  the  de- 
pression of  the  one,  and  the  exultation  of 
the  other,  may  be  therefore  very  naturally 
accounted  for. 

•  A  new  visitor  put  an  end  to  many  of 
these  struggles,  and  occasioned  a  total 
change  of  scene. 

The  next  morning,  as  they  were  sitting 
together,  Francis,  Briariy,  and  Louisa, 
waiting  for  the  coach  to  carry  them  away., 
and  all  in  vain  endeavoring  to  persuade 
St.  Leger  to  alter  his  opinion,  Tibullus  en- 
tered the  room,  and  informed  Dives  and 
Briariy  that  before  they  quitted  the  prison 
there  was  a  gentleman  who  had  scm,c  im- 
portant business  to  settle  with  them. 

Henry 
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Henry  and  Cecilia  were  about  to  with- 
draw. 

"  Pray  stay,  Mr.  Marlow,"  said  Godol- 
phin,  "  you  are  implicated  in  this  affair ; 
"  but  it  is  time  that  I  should  introduce 
"  my  friend." 

A  grey-headed  old  man,  wrapped  up  in 
a  roqueleau,  made  his  appearance.  All 
eyes  were  directed  towards  him.  When 
he  spoke,  every  one  thought  it  had  been 
Hayward ;  but  he  looked  more  dignified, 
though  not  more  respectable  or  benevo- 
lent. After  paying  his  compliments  to 
every  one,  he  turned  to  St.  Leger,  and 
begged  the  favor  of  one  half  hour's  con- 
versation with  him.  Henry  bowed  his 
assent,  and  they  were  left  alone.  A  long 
pause  ensued. 

"  I  am  rather  perplexed.  Sir,"  at  length 
said  the  stranger,  "  how  to  open  my  busi- 
"  ness,  which  is  a  delicate  one  to  a  gentle- 

*'  man 
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'*  man  almost  a  stranger  to  me,  more  par 
"  ticularly  as  I  am  to  be  a  suitor  to  you.'* 


"  A  suitor  to  me.  Sir  ?  You  bear  so 
"  very  strong  a  resemblance  to  a  man  dear 
"  to  my  memory,  to  the  valued  Mr.  Hay- 
"  ward,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  respect 
*'  for  you  at  first  sight.'* 

"  One  man  may  be  so  like  another, 
"  Mr.  St.  Leger,  that  he  is  foolish  who 
*'  prides  himself  on  any  circumstance  so 
"  purely  accidental.  If,  however,  I  am  af 
"  all  indebted  to  any  man  for  your  good 
"  opinion  of  me,  I  shall  feel  grateful  to 
*•  the  gentleman,  let  him  be  who  or  what 
"  he  will.  My  friend  Mr.  Godolphiri 
*'  knows  you,  Sir :  to  please  your  deli- 
*^  cacy,  he  has  always  addressed  you  by 
"  the  name  of  Marlow ;  but  as  you  knew 
"  him  for  TibuUus  Melford  at  first  sight, 
"  he,  on  the  other  side,  had  no  difficulty 
''  in  recognising  the  person  of  Henry  St, 
*«  Leger." 

What 
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What  riddle  next,  thought  our  hero,  as 
he  bowed,  and  begged  the  stranger  to 
proceed. 

*'  I  understand,  Sir,"  said  the  old  man, 
**  that  many  arguments  have  been  used 
•*  with  you,  and  used  in  vain,  to  persuade 
"  you  to  accept  of  such  assistance  as  may 
**  enable  you  to  quit  this  spot.  Forgive 
"  my  forwardness.  Sir ;  but  I  am  a  very 
*'  old  man,  and  in  my  age  have  a  charter 
*'  for  my  freedom  and  my  garrulity.  I  am 
*'  rich,  Henry  :  I  have  no  child,  no  heir : 
*'  from  you  I  may  obtain  some  favors ;  you 
*'  can  receive  none  from  me.  Allow  me 
**  then  to  encrease  your  domestic  joys  by 
'^  what  I  may  easily  spare,  and  must  soon 
*'  part  with  for  ever." 

St.  Leger  thanked  him,  but  told  him  he 
was  resolved  to  persevere  rigidly  in  the 
sentiments  he  had  delivered  to  Francis, 
^nd  to  live  and  die  a  man  Independent  and 
unshackled. 

The 
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The  old  gentleman  eyed  him  with  a  look 
of  mingled  pity  and  admiration — then  con- 
tinued his  discourse. 

"  Your  principles,  Mr.  St.  Leger,  are nobky 
"  but  the  foundation   on  which  they  are 
*'  built  is  unsteady.     An  independent  man 
*'  is  a  glorious  object  in  theory,  but  in  prac- 
"  tice  an  impossibility.     Independence  is 
"  a  state  as  contradictory  to  the  laws  of 
*'  nature  as  the  laws  of  tiaticns*     With  re- 
'^  gard  to  the  former,  look  through  the 
^'  ivhole  creation^    and    you    will  see  how 
'•  beautifully  it  is  contrived ;   that  every 
"  thing  alive  or  inanimate  shall  be  linked 
"  together  in  a  chain  of  progressive  depen- 
"  dencies.      The    flower    cannot   blossom 
"  without  the  assistance   of  the  sun  :  the 
'•  heat    of  the   sun    is   tempered   by   the 
''  shower.      The  moisture  of  April   pre- 
"  pares   the   earth    for    the   fragrance    of 
"  May :  the  glow  of  June  ripens  the  fruits 
''  of  summer,   and    produces    the    varie- 
^'  gated  beauties  of  the  vegetable  world  ! 

Take 
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*^  Take  a  short  view  of  the  animal  sys- 
**  tern.  Man  teaches  the  horse  to  be  obe- 
*'  dient ;  the  horse,  in  return,  devotes  his 
*'  service  to  the  use  of  man^  The  milk 
"  of  the  cow  would  be  painful  were  it  not 
"  relieved  by  the  exertion  of  human  in- 
**  dustry,  and  human  industry  is  rewarded 
**  by  the  produce.  The  faithful  dog  loves 
"  the  master  by  whom  he  is  fed,  the  man 
^'  is  indebted  to  the  brute  for  keeping  the 
"  wolf  from  the  flock :  a  new  debt  of 
*'  gratitude  here  begins ;  and  thus  you 
"  may  stretch  the  line  from  the  ant  on 
*'  the  mole-hill  to  the  bulky  elephant* 

*^  Every  thing  emts  by  favor,  obliga- 
**  tion,  and  the  dependency  which  you  affect 
*^  to  treat  with  scorn.  Man,  of  all  others, 
"  has  the  reason  most  potent  for  admira- 
"  tion  of  this  benevolent  system.  The  most 
*'  helpless  in  the  tribe  of  animals,  he  is  de- 
"  pendent  from  his  birth.  Born  almost 
^'  without  instinct^  he  comes  into  the  world 
"  a  crying,  feeble  creature.     Indebted  to 

"  his 
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^'  his  mother  and  his  nurse  for  years  that 
"  his  brains  are  not  dashed  out,  unable  to 
"  procure  sustenance  for  an  hour,  he  owes 
"  all  his  boasted  faculties  to  the  industry 
"  of  others.  He  gleans  one  idea  in  this 
'•  place,  a  second  in  another^  and  all  the 
*^  knowledge  oi  which  he  is  so  ridiculous- 
"  ly  proud-,  is  but  one  vast  loan^  for  which 
"  he  has  been  a  dependent  on  the  inventions 
"  and  the  ingenuity  of  other  men.  He 
'^^  arrives  to  boyhood :  w^ere  he.  then  left  a 
"  free  and  independent  agent,  in  the  name 
*'  of  Heaven,  what  would  become  of  him  ? 
"  He  might  run  about  Hke  a  wild  cat,  or 
*'  a  monkey,  and  the  glory  of  the  creation 
*'  be  degraded  to  the  state  of  a  brute.  Na- 
"  ture,  I  say,  has  ordained  dependence  as 
"'  the  origin,  the  final  cause  of  emancipa- 
"  tion  and  freedom. 

"  We  now  take  man  in  his  last  and 
**  most  important  state :  he  has  reached 
"  the  age  of  one-and-twenty — and  pray 
*'  what  is  he  then  ?     "Without  the  expe- 

"  rience 
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"  rience  of  men  double  his  age,  he  would 
^'  be  a  cork  floating  on  the  surface  of  a 
"  troubled  ocean  ;  a  mere  feather,  subject 
''  to  every  gust  of  passion, -every  puff  of 
''  caprice  !  Dependency  still  preserves  him  : 
"  he  depends  on  a  father  for  instruction, 
*'  on  a  friend  for  advice,  on  a  wife  for 
"  love,  on  a  child  for  duty,  on  the  world 
"  for  every  thing!  A  mian  abstracted  from 
"  all  these  ties  is  a  savage^  the  worst  of 
''  Hottentots;  for  he  is  a  monster  divided 
"  from  his  species,  a  link  hewn  off  from 
*'  the  long  general  chain  !  A  social  savage 
"  is  a  farce,  a  jest,  a  grlmiace !  No  man 
"  ever  was,  can,  or  will  be,  a  really  Indc- 
*'  pendent  man.  The  rich  must  depend  on 
'^  the  poor  for  labor,  the  poor  on  the  rich 
*'  for  support :  thus  the  grand  machine 
*'  moves  on  in  sublime  simplicity,  jarring 
'^  atoms  are  composed,  and  every  thing 
"  finds  its  proper  level.  'Tis  this  teaches 
"  the  parent  to  watch  his  little  offspring ; 
"  'tis  this  instructs  the  pious  youth  to  re- 
"  munerate   parents'  kindness,  when  se- 

"  cond 
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*^  cond  childhood  makes  the  father  again 
*'  depend  for  Hfe  on  the  being  to  whom 
*'  he  has  given  it." 

At  the  end  of  this  oration,  Henry  bow- 
ed, and  told  the  venerable  man  that  he 
had  certainly  argued  like  a  philosopher. 

"  No,  young  gentleman,"  replied  he 
with  a  smile,  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  any 
".  other  than  a  philosopher  of  nature.  My 
"  education  has  not  enabled  me  to  argue 
*'  my  point  so  well  as  a  man  bred  up  in 
*'  the  logic  of  schools.  I  have  read  Gay's 
"  Fables,  however  ;  and  my  admiration  of 
"  one  of  the  first  has  made  me  all  the  phi- 
"  losopher  I  either  pretend  or  wish  to  be : 
"  but  has  mxy  reasoning  convinced  ?  will 
"  it  soften  you  to  compliance  ?" 


"  Indeed,  Sir,  (though  I  owe  you  many, 
'  many  thanks  for  your  generous  concern 
for  my  welfare)  it  neither  has  nor  ie'/7/." 


€( 


«  Would 
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*'  Would  my  entreaties  have  any  weight?** 

*'  None,  Sir. 

«  My  COMMANDS  V 

<'Su'l" 

"  Nay,  Mr.  St.  Leger,  look  not  thus 
*'  amazed :  where  I  lay  my  commands, 
*'  they  are  absolute,  and  must  be  obeyed  ; 
*^  and  I  positively  insist  that  you  prepare 
*'  to  leave  this  prison  with  me  within 
*'  these  ten  minutes.'' 

''  Impossible,  Sir.'' 

*'  Easily  possible,  Henry.  Know  that  I 
**  am  master  of  your  every  action  ;  and  to 
*'  convince  you  that  you  are  no  longer  an 
"  INDEPENDENT  agent,  read  that  paper, 
**  and  then  refuse  obedience  if  you  dare  J* 

Henry  took  the  paper  with  a  trembling 

hand. 
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hand.  He  looked  ac  the  writing;  it  was 
his  deceased  mother's  :  he  eyed  the  stran- 
ger ;  and,  with  a  scrutinising  glance,  read 
as  follows  : — 

*'   MY  DEAR  HENRY, 

"  I  charge  you  on  my  death  bed  ta 
"  obey  the  man  who  brings  you  this  as 
''  you  would  obey  rue  were  I  living.  I 
"  trust,  in  my  last  moments,  that  this  re- 
"  quest  will  be  complied  with.  God  bless 
"  you." 

"  And  now,"  cried  the  stranger,  as  he 
eyed  him  with  a  look  of  triumph,  "  will 
"  you,  can  you  dispute  my  commands?" 


"  I  will  not,  I  cannot,"  rejoined  the  im- 
passioned Henry :  "  but  all  this  is  a  mys- 
"  tery,  a  dream.  I  look  at  you  ;  I  hear 
"  you.  The  voice  of  Hayward  sounds  on 
"  my  ear :  but  the  face — who,  what  are 
"  you  ?  You  were  the  friend  of  my  mo- 

VoL.  Ill,  I  "  ther ; 
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"  ther :    that    speaks    you    worthy :    but 
*'  why  this  mystery?" 

The  stranger  took  his  hand,  and  said, 
with  eyes  suffused  in  tears,  "  Noble  young 
*'  man,  I  know  not  who  I  may  be  like, 
**  but  I  shall  no  longer  conceal  from  you 
"  who  I  a?n.  Have  you  never  heard  your 
"  angel  mother  speak  of  a  man  who  loved? 
*'  who  had  nearly  married  ?  who '* 

Here  his  voice  failed  him,  and,  bursting 
Into  a  flood  of  tears,  he  sunk  upon  a  chair. 

"  Good  God,'*  cried  Henry,  "  surely 
*•  your  name  is  not  Ruddiman  V 

"  I  am  that  Ruddiman." 

St.  Leger  then  fell  on  his  knees,  grasped 
the  hand  of  his  aged  visitor,  and  fervently 
pressed  it  to  his  lips  as  he  exclaimed — 

"  Long 
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"  Long  lost,  ever  revered,  ever  lament- 
"  ed  friend  of  my  family  1  receive  the 
"  pious  thanks  of  their  descendant !  In 
"  early  youth  I  have  breathed  the  name 
"  of  Stephen  Ruddiman  in  my  prayers  to 
"  Heaven  :  my  mother  taught  my  infant 
"  tongue  to  lisp  forth  blessings  on  his 
"  head.  Oh,  had  she  but  lived  to  hear 
"  this  much  lamented  friend  was  at  last 
''found!  My  father,  my  protector  !'* 

He  embraced  the  old  man :  they  inter- 
mingled their  sighs  and  their  tears ;  and 
when  Ruddiman  asked  Henry  if  he  would 
now  longer  oppose  his  w^ishes,  and  perse- 
vere in  remaining  in  a  prison  ?  he  replied, 
that  his  life  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bene- 
factor of  his  honored  parents  ;  that  while 
that  life  remained,  he  would  religiously 
observe  the  solemn  request  of  his  mother, 
and  look  up  to  him  as  a  guardian  and  a 
parent. 

Briarly,  in  the  mean  time,  had  heard  of 
I  2  Heiiry's 
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Henry's  stout  refusal  of  accepting  the  least 
pecuniary  aid,  and  was  in  a  desperate  pas- 
sion at  his  obstinacy,  saying  it  was  a  very 
hard  case  that  because,  forsooth,  he  was  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  could  read 
and  write  finely,  he  was  to  go  about  and 
do  people  the  greatest  pieces  of  service, 
and  then,  when  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  their  thankfulness,  he  was  to 
turn  his  back  upon  them,  and  refuse  to 
accept  their  services.  He  had  no  notion  of 
such  pride,  for  his  part. 

Louisa  convinced  him  that  all  this  anger 
was  wijust.  The  arguments  of  all  the  ora- 
tors in  the  world  never  would  have  had 
half  the  weii^ht  with  him  which  one  sen- 
tence  never  failed  to  carry,  when  pro- 
nounced by  the  lips  of  his  grand-daughter. 
The  real  fact  was,  that  he  looked  up  to 
her  as  a  prodigy  of  gentility,  good  breed- 
ing, and  good  sense. 

The  time  of  departure  was  now  arrived. 

Francis, 
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Francis,  Tibullus,  Louisa  and  her  grand- 
father got  into  one  carriage,  and  Ruddi- 
inan  followed  Henry  and  Cecilia  into  ano- 
ther.    The  humane  old  man  insisted  upon 
poor  Jane  Wildfire's  taking  a  seat  in  the 
vehicle  with  her  master  and  mistress.  The 
joy  of  this  faithful  creature  was  so  exces- 
sive, that  they  had  every  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing it  within  due  bounds.     For  herself  she 
could  most  honestly  swear  she  had  never 
cared  the  value  of  a  single  straw  ;  but  to 
see  her  friends,  her  master  and  her  mis- 
tress relieved  fi*om   their  afllictions,  and 
likely  once  more  to  make  an  appearance  in 
the  world  suitable  to  their  former  selves, 
was  almost  too  much  for  her  weak  brains: 
she  laughed,  she  wept,  she  sung,  she  bles- 
sed Ruddiman  on  her  knees  in  the  coach, 
and   her   senses    appeared  almost  on  the 
wing. 

Cecilia   may  perhaps  be  ranked  in  the 

list    of  those  characters  which  some  are 

pleased  to  christen  iame^  and  others  to  de- 

I  X  nominate 
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nominate  water  grueL  She  thought  it  her 
duty  to  accommodate  herself  to  her  hus- 
band in  all  his  opinions,  circumstances, 
and  prejudices.  She  had  taught  herself  to 
make  his  contentment  the  ground  work 
of  her  own  hrippiness,  and  had  laid  it  down 
aj;  an  invariable  rule  never  to  thwart  hiii 
will-,  or  (ontradii'i  l\is  v/ishes. 

From  a  character  of  so  quiet  a  com- 
plexion  the  reader  will  not  be  led  to  ex- 
pect a  great  deal.  Her  virtues  were  in. 
deed  wholly  of  the  passive  kind  :  she  had 
neither  mother  nor  sisters  to  spirit  her  upy 
to  persuade  her  that  she  ought  to  have 
her  own  way  in  every  things  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  tyrant,  &c.  &c.  Ladies  with 
such  aiders  and  abettors  have  infinite  ad- 
vantages over  poor  tame  creatures  like 
Cecilia.  If  there  is  a  mother  and  a  sister 
joined  with  the  wife  against  her  husband, 
that  husband  must  have  a  large  share  of 
policy  and  ingenuity  who  can  counteract 
the  politics  of  so  powerful  a  combination. 

As 
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As  I  dare  say  there  are  many  ladies  who 
will  feel  disposed  to  turn  up  their  noses  at 
this  poor  tamed  pigeon,  I  have  thoughxt  it 
my  duty  towards  Cecilia  St.  Leger  (for 
v.hom  I  had  always  a  hiarh  regard')  to  state 
these  circumstances  as  an  estenuation^  not 
by  any  m.eans  as  an  excuse^  for  her  utter 
ignorance  in  the  schemes  oi  female  politics. 

She  therefore  left  the  prison  vvirh  the 
husband  of  her  heart  in  the  same  tranquil 
temperament  of  mind  which  had  been  her 
constant  friend  in  the  days  of  his  conGne- 
ment.  Her  only  wish,  her  only  desire 
was  to  see  him  conferjedy  and  provided 
that  fond  object  of  her  soul  w^as  accomx- 
plished,  it  was  immaterial  to  her  zvhen  and 
'ivbere  It  took  place;  in  riches,  in  poverty, 
in  a  palace  or  a  cottage,  it  was  exactly  the 
game  thing  to  her. 

**  Oil  blest  with  temper,  whose  iinclcu ced  ray 
**  Can  make  tc-HiOrro-.v  cheerful  as  to-day ; — 

are  tv/o  lines  as  be;:tUtifjily  descriptive  of  an 
I  4  amiable 
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amiable  woman  as  ever  came  from  the  pen 
of  a  poet :  they  could  never  be  applied  to 
any  woman  with  more  propriety  than  to 
Cecilia ;  and  with  this  touch  I  shall  con- 
dude  my  dcliiifation  of  her  character* 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  zvciUi/ig  dinner — an  interrupt'icn — an  anxious 
father — a  m'^dcit  letter  containing  a  propc^iinn 
— a  debate  between  the  fanner  and  his  grajid- 
daughter — prevailing  oratory — -an  epistle  an- 
sivcred — a  conversation  and  an  azreement. 

The  whole  party  were  conveyed  to  a 
spacious  house  vrhich  Tibullus  had  taken, 
and  furnished  in  a  handsome  manner. 
He  begged  they  would  all  consider  it  as 
their  own,  till  time  had  allovv-ed  them  to 
adjust  their  aitairs  to  their  wishes,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  several  prospects. 

Tibullus  wished  to  persuade  Mr.  Dives, 
to  spend  the  rem.sining  part  of  his  life  with 
him  ;  but  Francis,  Iieart-sick  of  the  world, 
and  wearied  out  by  the  continual  disap- 
pointments he  had  met  with,  new  turned 
1 5  his 
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his  aching  thoughts  towards  solitude  and 
retirement.  If  he  was  ever  to  be  capable 
of  comfort,  he  felt  that  the  balm  of  friend- 
ship would  be  the  only  cordial  likely  to 
keep  his  drooping  hopes  alive. 

He  clung  to  Henry  St.  Leger,  as  the 
mariner  cHngs  to  the  mast,  after  the  hor- 
rors of  a  wreck. 

He  wished  to  know  Iiow  he  decided  for 
himself;  and  if  that  decision  should  ter- 
minate like  his  own,  in  the  shades  of  rural 
life,  he  resolved  to  implore  his  friend  to 
permit  him  to  accompany  him,  and  pass 
the  residue  of  his  d?tys  in  repentance  of 
the  past,  and  preparation  for  the  future. 

He  felt  it  a  duty,  however,  not  to  dis- 
turb the  scene  of  joy,  v/hich  w^as  now 
about  to  take  place,  by  his  gloom,  or  his 
sorrows. 

The  wedding  of  Louisa  Briarly  and  Ti- 

buiius 
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bullus  Godolphin  took  place  with  all  the 
ira-ietv  usual  on  such  an  occasion.. 

Old  Briarly,  in  this  picture  of  happiness, 
v.as  the  most  prominent  figure  on  the 
canvass  ;  he  prayed,  wept,  and  sung  in  a 
breath  ;  he  was  almost  intoxicated  with 
good  fortune  I 

They  had  intended  to  leave  town  and 
go  to  Vv^indsor  for  some  wrecks,  a  few  days 
after  the  performance  of  the  nuptial  rites, 
but  v^'ere  prevented  from  putting  this  plan 
into  execution,  by  a  letter  which  Tibullus. 
said  he  had  received  from  Hay  ward,  stat- 
ino;  that  he  would  be  with  them  in  a  few 
weeks  ;  and  begging  them  to  attend  his 
arrival,  as  he  had  some  intelligence  to 
communicate,  in  which  the  parties  at  pre- 
sent in  his  house  were  deeply  and  mate- 
rially interested. 

There  v/as  not  a  person  present  who  was 

not  too  deeply  indebted  to  the  friendship 

and  philanthropy  of  that  amiable  veteran, 

16  to 
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to  entertain  a  thought  of  opposhig  his 
wishes,  or  disobeying  his  commands. 
Henry,  in  particular,  expressed  himself 
much  delighted  at  the  idea  of  his  return. 
He  longed  to  introduce  him  to  Stephen 
Ruddiman.  There  was  such  a  wonderful 
similarity  in  their  manners,  their  voices, 
their  countenances,  and  their  sentiments, 
that  every  one  declared  that  they  should 
have  taken  them  for  twins,  except  that 
Ruddiman  looked  rather  older,  and  his 
countenance  was  handsomer  than  that  of 
Peter  Hayward. 

At  the  wedding  dinner,  when  all  was 
joy,  festivity,  mirth,  and  good  humour  5 
when  every  one  in  this  domestic  circle  en- 
deavored to  shake  off  their  doubts,  their 
sorrows,  and  their  cares,  in  compliment 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godolphin  ;  a  servant 
brought  in  a  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Francis 
Dives. 

He  begged  permission  to  open  it. 

He 
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He  looked  at  the  signature  at  the  bot- 
tom, pronounced  the  words,  "  your  un- 
"  happy  Martina !"  trembled,  turned  pale, 
and  fainted  in  his  chair. 

Every  one  eagerly  ran  to  his  aid :  by 
their  kind  attentions,  he  was  at  length  re- 
stored to  life  and  recollection  ; — he  clasped 
his  hands  in  agony — with  his  lips  quivering 
and  pale,  groaned  forth  "  Oh  my  child  ! 
my  child  i  my  child !"  then  begged  his 
son-in-law,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  see  him 
expire  at  his  feet  in  a  few  moments,  to 
read  the  contents  of  the  epistle  he  held  in 
his  hand.  Tibullus  conjured  him  for 
Heaven's  sake  to  compose  himself,  and  he 
would  instantly  comply  with  his  desire. 

He  did  so,  and  read  aloud. 

The  Letter. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  be  at  all  troublesome  to 
**  you  'y  but  I  am  forced  by  my  necessities 

"  to 
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"  to  send  you  a  few  lines.  I  am  Happy  to 
"  hear  you  are  out  of  your  difficulties  ; 
"  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  !  You  know 
"  I  did  all  in  my  power  not  to  be  any  in- 
"  cumbrance  to  you  when  you  grew  so 
*'  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  support  a  wife 
"  in  the  way  we  had  both  been  used  to 
"  live  :  since  that  time,  I  have  struggled, 
"  and  struggled,  and  struggled  !  but  all  in 
"  vain  !  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  nothing 
"  like  gratitude  in  this  unfeeHng  world  ! 
"  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  render  myself 
"  pleasant  and  agreeable,  with  the  family 
"  I  have  been  living  with,  and  succeeded 
*'  so  well,  that  I  was  almost  the  mistress 
"  of  it :  nothing  was  done  without  my 
"  advice ;  no  plan  was  ever  put  into  exe- 
"  cution  without  first  consulting  me.  I 
"  verily  thought  they  could  as  easily 
"  have  parted  with  their  right  hands,  as 
*'  have  managed  to  let  me  go.  Novv'  see 
"  what  a  shameless  age  we  live  in  !  The 
**  young  lady  of  the  family  is  a  very  great 
"  heiress  -,  she  was  left  to  my  care  ;  she 

«  fell 
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"  fell  in  love  with  a  young  gentleman,  not 
'-  v/orth  a  shilling.  I  could  not  help  hav- 
'•'  ing  some  pity  for  this  tender  couple, 
"  more  especially  as  I  thought  they  would 
"  all  their  lives  be  thankful  for  the  favors 
''  I  had  shewn  them  ;  and  so  I  opened  the 
"  parlour  window,  by  v/hich  Albina  escap- 
"  ed  to  her  expecting  swain.  The  father 
"  and  mother  were  half  mad,  and  thought 
''  me  as  unhappy  as  they  were,  so  did  all 
'•  in  their  powers  to  comfort  me,  assuring 
"  me  they  w^ere  convinced  I  had  spared  no 
'*  vigilance  to  frustrate  this  unhappy  catas- 
^'  trophe  ;  and  that  if  I  could  not  succeed, 
"  the  blame  must  rest  upon  fortune,  and 
"  not  on  me.  Weil,  to  my  utter  surprise, 
"  the  parents  were  reconciled  in  a  few 
"  weeks  ;  the  young  couple  were  brought 
"  home  ;  and,  would  you  imagine  it  was 
"  possible  !  instead  of  making  me  any  re- 
"  compence  for  the  great  hazard  I  had  so 
"  kindly  run  to  bring  them  together,  they 
"  betrayed  my  whole  secret  j  told  the  fa- 

*'  ther 
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"  ther  and  the  mother  I  was  not  fit  to  be 
*'  trusted ;  and  they  were  ungenerous 
"  enough  to  refuse  to  see,  but  sending 
"  me  a  letter,  and  a  bill  for  one  hundred 
"  pounds,  requested  me  to  quit  the  house 
"  directly. 

"  Thus  you  see,  Mr.  Dives,  to  what  a 
"  situation  I  am  reduced  by  an  action  of 
"  the  greatest  kindness  and  good  nature. 
"  You  must  own  that  I  never  have  been  a 
"  trouble  to  you,  while  I  could  provide 
"  for  myself  J  but  I  am  forced  by  my  ne- 
*'  cessities,  in  the  present  juncture  of  my 
"  affairs,  to  apply  to  my  husband.  I  am 
*'  aware  that  your  rich  son-in-law  has  it 
''  in  his  power  to  assist  you,  and  surely 
"  he  would  never  desire  that  your  ivife^  de- 
"  scended  from  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
^'  able  families  in  this  country,  should  go 
*•  to  a  trade  or  to  a  workhouse. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Dives,  Mr.  Divesi    Had  you 

**  followed 
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"  followed  my  advice  in  former  days,  and 
"  made  over  your  money  in  the  way  I 
*'  wished,  I  should  not  have  been  in  this 
"  deplorable  situation  ;  but  you  know  you 
"  always  thought  I  was  teasing  you :  you 
"  was  for  ever  thinking  of  your  pretty 
"  miss,  your  handsome  daughter,  and  see 
"  what  a  return  she  has  made  to  all  your 
"  fondness,  all  my  maternal  care !  But 
"  why  do  I  talk  of  such  a  disgrace  to  the 
"  family  of  the  Panthers  ?  If  she  is  dead, 
"  it  is  well  for  her  relations ;  if  she  is  alive, 
"  what  a  curse  upon  her  connections!  Tou 
"  may  forgive,  /  never  will. 

"  But  to  leave  this  ungrateful  subject, 
"  and  return  to  myself,  I  am  either  wil- 
"  ling  to  come  back  to  you,  and  under- 
"  take  the  care  of  your  house  (for  a  house 
"  I  suppose  you  will  immediately  have), 
"  or  to  take  such  a  sum  as  you  can  allow 
"  me,  and  pursue  my  fortune  singly.  As 
"  my  husband,  you  will  surely  not  disal- 
'^  low  my  right  of  proposing  such  an  alter- 

'*  native. 
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native,  and  anxiously  awaiting  your  an- 
swer, I  subscribe  myself, 

"  Your  afilicted,  most  miserable^ 
"  Most  unhappy, 

"  Martina." 


The  signature  immediately  explained 
the  mistake  which  Francis  had  made  :  he 
had  only  looked  at  the  bottom  of  the  let- 
ter. His  mind  ever  full  of  his  lost  daugh- 
ter,  and  not  suspecting  that  Mrs.  Dives 
could  have  the  shameless  effrontery  to 
dictate  such  an  epistle  as  this,  he  had  im- 
mediately concluded  it  to  come  from  a  pe^ 
nitent  daughter,  not  from  a  hardened  wife. 

Every  thing  in  the  letter  was  so  shame- 
lessly selfish,  that  the  whole  party  sat  silent 
with  amazement. 

Briarly  first  broke  silence  with  a  loud 
whistle,  which  was  followed  by  an  excla- 
mation of  "  Give  her  a  settlement !  Give 
"  her  a  good  horse  whipping  /" 

Tibullus 
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Tibullus  was  so  shocked,  that  he  could 
say  nothing.  Even  the  candid  Henry  and 
his  generous  Cecilia  were  inadequate  to 
the  task  of  pleading  her  cause,  and  Rud- 
diman,  heaving  a  deep  sigh  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  groaned  out,  "  Alas  for 
''  perverted  humanity !'' 

''  I  will  not  answer  it  at  all/'  cried  the 
angry  Francis. 

Louisa  threw  her  arms  round  the  neck 
of  her  father,  and  besought  him  not  to  be 
too  severe,  but  to  do  something  for  her. 

"  Something  1"  said  Briarly ;  "  aye,  let 
'^  us  take  her  to  the  pump  and  give  her  a 
•'  good  sound  ducking — that's  what  I  say," 

His  grand-daughter  kissed  him,  and 
asked  if  he  could  find  in  his  heart  to  deny 

her  any  thing  on  such  a  day  as  this  ? 

•'  No,  no,,  bless  thee  !" 

All 
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All  the  parties  then  joining  their  inter- 
cessions to  those  of  Louisa,  that  he  would 
bestow  some  kind  of  relief  on  his  wife, 
however  ill  she  might  have  merited  this 
mark  of  attention,  he  consulted  with  his 
son-in-law,  with  whom  he  agreed  that  he 
should  remit  her  the  five  hundred  pounds 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  hand  by  Mr. 
Doublepop  the  projector.  Then,  saying 
he  wished  to  have  done  with  her  at  once, 
he  folded  up  the  bank  note,  which  he  en- 
closed in  the  following  explanatory  epistle. 

"  To  Mrs,  Dives. 

*'  MADAM, 

"  I  need  not  say  that  the  honor  of  a 
*'  letter  from  you  raised  my  surprise  :  it 
"  w^ouid  be  useless  to  add  that  the  con- 
"  tents  tended  not  to  diminish  my  admi- 
*'  ration.  You  have  fully  convinced  me 
''  that  if  fortitude  be  a  virtue,  you  are  an 
*^  object  of  very  great  envy.  As  I  am 
"  firmly  resolved  that  this  shall  be  the  last 
*'  epistle  with  which  any  motive  w^ill  pre- 

^*'  vaii 
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vail  upon  me  to  trouble  you,  I  wish  to 
be  clear  and  explicit. 


"  Our  motives  for  marriage,  in  the  first 
"  instance,  were  far  from  good.  The  pri- 
"  mary  act  of  our  union  was,  to  viy  shame, 
"  a  very  bad  one.  May  Heaven  forgive 
"  my  conduct  to  one  who  (though  she 
"  ruined  me  by  indulgence,  and  helped  to 
"  instil  into  my  mind  that  principle  of 
"  avarice  w  hich  has  been  the  grand  rock 
"  against  which  every  hope,  comfort,  and 
"  happiness  was  wrecked)  most  certainly 
"  loved  me  too  uuelL 

"  As  we  met  on  even  terms,  and  never 
*'  pretended  to  be  violently  enamoured  of 
"  each  other,  I  might  have  expected  that 
"  you  would  at  least  have  performed  the 
"  decent  duties  of  a  wife.  It  would  be 
"  an  irksome  task  to  recapitulate  in  how 
"  many  instances  all  these  expectations 
"  were  defeated, 

"  Your 
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"  Your  conduct  to  me  when  my  dis- 
^'  tresses  plunged  me  in  ruin  was  too 
"  shocking  for  remembrance.  How  can 
"  I  ever  ao^ain  dream  of  livinor  with  a  wo- 
"  man  who  has  acted  in  the  manner  you 
"  have  done?  How  could  you  yourself 
"  enjoy  such  a  situation  in  any  tolerable 
"  comfort  ?  I  must  always  suspect,  that  on 
"  the  very  first  reverse  of  fortune  you 
"  would  again  leave  my  side,  and  desert 
"  me,  when  most  I  stood  in  need  of  your 
"  assistance.     This  is  an  utter  i??ipossibiIit)\ 

"  Your  reflections  on  the  unhappy  girl 
"  WQ  have  lost  am.aze  almost  as  much  as 
"  they  shock  me.  You  were  the  Jirst  to 
"  lead  her  into  that  error  which  you  are 
''  the  last  to  excuse :  you  made  a  shew  of 
"  your  child  ;  you  led  her  to  the  brink  of 
"  dissipation.     Alas!  she  fell. 

"  Your  conduct  to  the  unhappy  Godol- 
"  phin  hurried  him  to  the  commission  of  a 
"  crime  which   he  has  expiated  with  his 

"  life. 
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"  life.  Here,  while  I  write,  I  blush  to  re- 
*'  member  that  I  must  share  the  guilt  of 
"  this  transaction.  Oh,  had  I  acted  like 
"a  man  of  feeling,  like  a  father,  I  had 
"  steadily  persisted  in  keeping  sacred  the 
"  compact  I  had  sanctioned  between  Ed- 
"  mund  and  Martina :  my  child  might 
"  then  have  lived  to  have  rendered  me 
"  those  endearing  cilices  which  a  mother 
"  refused  me, 

"  The  thirst  of  gain  was  my  crime,  and 
''  it  has  carried  the  punishment  with  it. 
"  And  you  that  can  never  forgive,  per- 
"  haps  hope  for  that  forgiveness  which 
"  will  one  day  be  needful  for  us  all, 

"  Your  late  conduct  in  a  family  where, 
"  by  your  own  confession,  you  were  so 
"  well  used,  will,  I  hope,  at  last  convince 
"  you,  that  it  is  ever  the  fate  of  a  selfish 
"  mind  to  defeat  its  own  ends.  I  have 
"  felt  the  truth  of  this  by  sad,  by  bitter 
*^'  experience. 

"  As 
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"  As  a  proof  that  I  mean  you  no  harm, 
"  that  I  wish  you  none,  I  enclose  you  a 
"  bill  for  five  hundred  pounds,  all  I  can 
*'  now  call  my  own, 

"  With  regard  to  my  son-in-law,  I  have 
"  no  right  to  be  a  burthen  to  him ;  and 
"  am  astonished  that  you  could  have  ever 
"  expected  it.  Once  more  I  bid  you  adieu 
"  for  ever.  AVishing  you  every  good,  I 
"  remain.  Madam,  &c. 

"  Francis  Dives." 

While  he  was  writing  this  parting  epistle, 
he  appeared  much  affected  at  particular 
portions  of  it ;  but,  when  he  had  dispatch- 
ed it,  made  a  violent  effort,  and  became 
tolerably  composed. 

In  a  few  days,  Henry  began  to  be  tired 
of  the  inactivity  of  the  life  he  was  leading, 
and  expressed  his  uneasiness  to  Stephen 
Ruddiman. 


He 
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He  was  ready,  he  said,  most  religiously 
to  obey  the  last  mandate  of  his  dying  mo- 
ther, and  to  obey  him  in  every  respect  as 
he  would  bow  to  the  commands  of  a 
father. 

Still  he  begged  that  he  would  have  the 
goodness  to  chalk  out  some  active  plan  of 
pursuit  to  him,  as  his  existence  would  be 
a  burthen,  if  he  was  condemned  to  subsist 
on  the  fruits  of  another  man's  industry. 

Ruddiman  informed  him,  that  on  that 
subject  he  had  ever  held  the  same  opinions 
with  himself. 

*''  I  shall  only  put  you   in   the  way  of 

prosperity,"   added  he;    "   the  m.oney 

""  you  receive  from  me  is  to  be  a  /oa?i  in 

"  every  sense   of  the   v/ord ;  and  I  shall 

"  exact  the  interest  to  the  last  farthing'^ 

These  were  the  terms  on  which  Kenry 

wished  to  receive  any  pecuniary  favor,  and 

Vol.  III.  K  en 
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on  these  conditions  he  borrowed  a  small 
sum  ;  part  of  it  he  took  to  repay  a  debt 
to  Jane  Wildfire,  and  immediately  sent 
double  the  money  he  had  borrowed  to  the 
.humane  keeper  of  the  turnpike  gate. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Happhitis  and  Imn^'encs — Ruddiman  s  departure 
— Curiosity — political  scvrets — a  truth — Poetry, 
music,  painting,  draining,  and  other  accomplish- 
ments— A  copy  of  verses — Peter  Hayvjard^s 
arrival — A  mortification — an  apology — a  ivon^ 
der — a  preparatir>n — a  discovery. 

As  far  as  happiness  can  extend  to  a  mor- 
tal state,  it  was  now  to  be  found  under 
the  roof  of  Tibullus  Godolphin. 

Two  more  innocent  creatures  than  Bri- 
arly  and  his  grand-daughter  were  never  in 
existence.  The  mind  of  Cecilia  St.  Leger 
was  equally  amiable,  good,  and  pure ;  but 
her  simplicity  was  mixed  w-ith  a  much 
greater  portion  of  knowledge  than  couid 
with  reason  have  been  expected  from  a 
farmer's  grand-daughter,  bred  up  in  a 
Welch  cottage. 

K  2  Tibullus 
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Tibullus  had  the  memory  of  no  serious 
error  to  cloud  his  mind,  or  weigh  upon 
his  heart ;  and  Ruddiman  had  only  the 
vices  and  the  follies  of  ot/jers  to  7'ezret  or 
to  lament. 

Henry  was  uneasy  from  his  state  of  in- 
activity: he  had  no  vices ;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that,  void  of  them,  and  with  a 
mind  perfectly  made  up  to  be  a  poor  man, 
it  was  morally  impossible  for  him  to  be 
very  unhappy. 

A  letter  on  a  very  important  subject 
came  to  Ruddiman  ;  it  contained,  he  said, 
many  things  which  were  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  him  :  he  was  forced  to  bid 
them  adieu  for  a  day  or  two,  a  circum- 
stance he  much  regretted,  asHayward  was 
expected  every  hour ;  and  they  all  told  him 
he  would  himself  be  astonished  at  the  si- 
militude between  them.  He  told  them 
that  his  business  Vv'as  of  a  nature  which  he 
could  not  possibly  defer  J  he  was  pleased 

to 
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to  find  th'-it  in  his  absence  they  would  slill 
have  a  companion  in  their  friend  Mr.  Hay- 
%vard,  whom  he  did  not  yet  despair  ot 
meeting  before  he  left  their  house.  They 
all  promised  that  they  would  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  detain  him  till  tlie 
return  of  Ruddiman,  who,  calling  a  coach, 
wished  them  every  happiness  till  he  saw 
them  again,  and  shaking  hands  with  the 
gentlemen,  drove  away  from  the  door. 

Near  a  week  gliding  on,  and  no  newrs 
arriving  cf  Feter  Kayward,  every  one  be- 
gan to  be  astonished  at  his  not  keeping  his 
word,  cf  which  he  had  ever  been  a  scru- 
pulous observer.  The  men  were  alarmed, 
and  the  ladies  grew  quite  anxious  and  im- 
patient. His  letter  promised  the  disclo- 
sure of  some  secret,  and  they  longed  most 
earnestly  to  know  what  this  secret  could 
possibly  be. 

Curiosity  is  a  very  natural  feeling ;  and 

though,  among  other  false  topics  of  false 

J^  3  ^vit. 
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"wit,  the  passion  h?.s  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  rage  with  the  greatest  violence  in 
the  breast  of  women,  yet,  on  a  strict  exami- 
nation of  the  merits  of  the  cause,  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
shall  find  that  men  are  not  behind-hand 
in  this  universal  faiiing. 

There  is  not  a  coffee-house,  a  club-room, 
or  a  hair-dresser's  shop,  which  will  not 
furnish  us  with  exam.ples  for  the  above 
remark. 

Political  secrets  are  the  great  objects  of 
curiosity  among  males  j  and  their  avidity 
in  hunting  out  information,  the  solemn 
gravity  with  which  they  deal  out  their 
important  nothings,  their  nods,  smiles, 
jerks,  winks,  contortions,  and  grimaces 
about  subjects  of  w^iich  they  know  as 
little  as  they  do  of  Hebrew,  will  prove 
equally  as  ridiculous  as  any  female  debate, 
consultation,  or  convocation,  on  a  cap,  a 
lace-cloak,  or  a  pelisse. 

To 
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To  be  consequential  about  nothing  is  a 
privilege  appertaining  to  both  sexes.  Cu- 
riosity is  another  of  the  prerogatives  v.'hich 
may  be  fairly  divided  between  both. 

Excuse  me,  therefore,  ye  females,  for 
hinting  at  the  word  curiosity.  Upon  my 
honor  I  do  not  think  you  more  culpable 
in  that  respect  than  we  are. 

•  In  this  dull  tedium,  Henry,  in  his  poe- 
tical talent,  found  a  comfort  and  a  conso- 
lation, which  stood  him  highly  in  stead. 
He  was  but  a  mere  rhymer  to  be  sure  :  he 
had  little  of  the  inspiration  of  the  muse; 
but  as  his  writings,  whenever  the  "  ardor 
*'  scribendi''  came  upon  him,  were  of  the 
most  inoffensive  nature,  and  never  tended. 
to  hurt  the  peace,  or  wound  the  feelings 
of  any  living  creature,  he  gave  vent  to  his 
scribbling  vein,  and  found  an  Innocent 
amusement  from  this  harmless  employ- 
ment. 

K/4  .  Some- 
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Somebody  has  elegantly  remarked,  that 
the  possession  of  the  arts  of  drawing,  mu- 
sic, and  pointing,  are  so  many  additional 
faculties  added  to  the  natural  qualifications 
of -human  perfection. 

Of  the  power  of  music  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  speak.  The  lyre  of  poetry  of 
Collins,  Pope,  and  Dryden,  have  hallowed 

the  sacred  and  exalted  science. 

He  who  can  draw  or  paint,  carries  the 
most  engaging  of  accomplishments.  Where- 
evcr  he  goes,  he  can  embody  the  "  cloud- 
"  capped  tower,^'  the  lofty  mountain,  the 
lowly  valley,  the  flowering  shrub,  and  the 
wild  goat  browsing  en  the  summit  of  the 
hill. 

A  77i'inor  poet  is  by  no  means  of  equal 
importance  with  either  the  possessor  of 
the  talent  of  drawing,  or  the  person  who 
is  able  to  delight  with  the  sublime  powers 
o^  music.  Almost  every  man  and  woman 
now-a-davc  writes  r-oetrv. 
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The  following  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  A3 
Henry  founded  if,  however,  on  his  own 
principles^  and  on  his  own  domestic  feli- 
city, I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  it 
in  this  place.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  song^. 
and  w-as  afterwards  set  to  music  by  a 
vouno-  ladv  of  Cecilia's  acquaintance.  Tho 
words  were  of  a  simple  nature,  and  were 
adapted  to  the  "  wood  notes  wild"  of 
Louisa  Godolphin,  and  her  sw^eet-toned 
voice  supplied  the  w^ant  of  poetical  ability, 

SONG 

WRITTEN  BY  HENRY  ST.  LTGER, 

Set  to  musk  by  Miss ,  and  siiug  by 

Mrs,  Tibidlus  Godolphin, 

I, 

Poor  Timon  rail'd,  poor  Timcn  swore, 
The  marri'ige  knot  he  ne'er  would  tie ; 

VuU  many  a  summer  had  pass'd  o'er, 
Before  the  youth  began  to  sigh. 

Alas  poor  Timon,  in  his  lure, 

Began  to  think  about  his  cure, 

And  he  ^vas  right  you  may  be  rare. 

K5  His 
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II. 
H's  Rosalinda  often  frown 'd, 

And  bade  her  Tiir.on  hie  away ; 
And  she  was  pleased  whene'er  she  found 

That  TImon  rather  chose  to  stay. 
Your  love,  che  cried,  I  can't  endure; 
But  Timon  thought  her  words  a  lure  j 
And  she  was  right  you  may  be  sure. 

III. 
On  wings  of  down  Time  flew  away, 

When  Hymen  cro^vn'd  the  sim.ple  pair; 
A  sm.iling  race  they  now  display, 

The  boys  are  strong,  the  girls  are  fair. 
They  laugh  at  grief,  though  they  are  poor. 
For  love  each  hardship  they  endure, 
And  they  are  right  you  may  be  sure. 

IV. 
EiU  soon,  alas!  Misfoi tune  round 

Her  clouds  of  grief  and  sorrow  threw, 
Pale  Want  and  haggard  Care  was  found, 

And  Hope  with  fainting  pinions  flew. 
But  Love,  an  angel  at  the  door, 
Still  bade  them  sm-le,  tho'  they  were  poor, 
And  Love  v/as  right,  you  may  be  sure, 

V. 
And  new  hew  sad  they  sat  and  sighed. 

Each  day  of  some  fond  joy  bereft, 
Their  little  smiling  infants  died, 
~    And  not  one  ray  of  hope  was  left, 


Save 
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Save  that,  in  heav'n-horn  love  secure, 

She  bless'd  him  still,  though  she  was  pcor, 

And  she  was  right  you  may  be  sure.    . 

VL 

Domestic  love  !   celesti;)!  spark  ! 

Still  shall  thy  lasting  flame  survive] 
When  all  around  is  still  and  dark, 

Keep  life's  all  changing  scene  alive^ 
They  grieve  no  more  that  they  are  poor, 
In  love  they  hnd  out  sorrow's  cure, 
And  ihey  arc  right  you  may  be  sure.  ' 

HENRY  ST.  LEGER. 


The  voice  of  the  singer,  and  the  niagic 
chords  of  music,  can  alone  have  the  pov/er 
to  give  to  such  an  "  airy  nr/ihing  (as  ;'/;/>), 
"  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.''^ 

Hay  ward  at  length  arrived,  and  e  very- 
eye  was  lighted  up  with  pleasiire  at  the 
re-appearance  of  the  philanthropist.  Kis 
manners  were,  however,  sad  and  solemn  : 
he  often  sighed,  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
a  day's  rest  before  he  entered  upon  the 
K  6  subject 
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subject  towards  which  his  letter  to  Tibui- 
iu3  had  pointed. 

What  he  had  to  communicate  was,  he 
sr.id,  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  that 
there  was  not  at  present  one  person  under 
the  roof  of  Mr.  Godolphin  who  was  not 
implicated  in  it,  as  he  had  a  tale  to  unfold 
which  v/ould  interest  every  person  of 
common  hum.anity^  and  appeal  with 
double  force  to  the  feeling's   of  the  circle 

o 

which  was  then  collected  around. 

Every  one  was  eager  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  the  mysterious  tidings  he  had  to 
unfold;  but  the  v/liole  character  of  Hay- 
ward  had  ever  been  such  a  riddle  to  all 
his  friends  and  acquaintance^  that,  curious 
as  they  were,  they  could  hardly  expect  to 
be  much  astonished  v/ith  any  thing  he 
could  either  say  or  do. 

ilo  was  never  known  to  have  any  set. 

tied 
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tied  habitation.  He  appeared  and  vanish- 
ed at  particular  times.  It  was  evident  that 
he  did  not  ahvays  reside  in  the  capital,  as 
continual  instances  were  arriving  fronn  all 
parts  of  the  country,  of  his  goodness  and 
indefatigable  humanity. 

The  patch  which  he  wore  seemed  to 
cover  some  wound  which  he  had  received 
in  battle  ;  yet  the  old  fashioned  dress 
which  covered  him  from  the  wig  to  the 
shoe-buckle,  bore  no  sign  of  that  neatness 
which  always  marks  the  military  character 
from  the  first  entrance  into  the  profession 
to  the  last  stage  of  life.  A  soldier  too,  is 
alv/ays  fond  of  recounting  the  early  scenes 
of  his  youth. 

The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes 
"Which  he  has  past. 

SHAKESPEAR. 

Kayward  had  none  of  these  martial 
symptoms,  nor  had  he  the  characteristical 

marks 
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marks  which  distinguish  almost  every  pro- 
fession of  life. 

He  had  not  the  old  man's  foible  of  talk- 
ing, never  spc^klnc^  but  to  the  purpose, 
and  never  making  his  appeara-nce  but 
when  he  was  to  do  good.  I'hough  Henry, 
Francis,  and  Tibullus,  as  well  as  old  Briarly, 
had  known  him  for  twenty  years,  they 
had  none  of  them  seen  him  above  three 
or  four  times  in  the  whcJe  course  of  their 
lives. 

An  enigma  still  more  inexplicable  at- 
tended this  very  singular  man. 

Time,  whose  iron  hand  almost  effaces 
the  strength  and  looks  of  other  men, 
seemed  to  have  passed  over  him  with  an 
indulo-ence,  which  nothins:  but  the  actual 
evidence  of  their  eyes,  could  have  rendered 
at  all  credible  to  his  friends. 

In  his  walk,  he  w^as  a  little  more  feeble, 

perhajps. 
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perhaps,  but  his  gait  v/as  still  commanding 
and  majestic.  His  countenance  seemed  to 
have  escaped  untouched  by  the  ravage  of 
years,  and  to  their  utter  wonder  and 
amazement,  he  looked  quite  as  young  as 
he  did  twenty  years  ago. 

"  Ferdinand  Mendez  de  Pinto  was  but 
*'  a  type  of  thee — thou  liar  of  the  first 
"  magnitude  !"  Such  is  the  motto  which 
has  been  prefixed  to  a  book,  which  with 
all  its  singularity,  is  in  my  poor  opinion 
generally  very  amiusing,  and  sometim.es 
very  affecting.* 

Perhaps  I  may  be  told  that  after  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  I  have  been  re- 
lating, this  accusation  of  extravagant  false- 
hood would  be  not  ill  applied  to  the  history 
I  am  now  preparing  for  the  press. 


*  The  Adventures  of  Reginal   de    St.  Leon — a 
novel  in  three  volumes,  by  Mr.  Godwin. 

As 
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As  I  am  bound  to  confine  myself  to 
truth,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  recourse  to 
any  thing  like  the  elixir  vitae  for  the  solu- 
tion of  difnculties,  I  have  many  requests, 
many  supplications  to  make  for  the  can- 
dour of  my  readers. 

The  character  of  Hayward  is  a  genuine 
one.  It  is  not  a  creature  of  fiction  ;  he 
really  did  once  exist,  and  still  lives  in  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  miany  now  grate- 
ful for  his  bounties. 

Now  then  to  account  for  the  truely  v/on^ 
derful  phenomenon  I  have  just  had  ccca- 
*^iOn  to  take  notice  of. 

I  shall  abstract  myself  from  every  distant 
cause,  and  direct  my  argument  to  plain 
simple  nature,  and  to  the  experience  of 
every  man. 

I  would  ask  of  my  peruser  male  or  fe- 
male, if  he,  or  she,  or  both,  have  not  in  the 

courise 
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course  of  their  lives  met  with  some  parti- 
cular people,  who  have  looked  better  at 
torty  or  fifty,  than  at  any  earlier  period  of 
their  lives  ? 

I  hate  any  thing  Hke  the  coarseness  ot 
flattery,  or  I  could  myself  name  a  woman 
eminent  for  talent,  and  conspicuous  for 
virtue,  who  seems  to  have  gathered  addi- 
tional personal  attractions  with  added 
years.  When  she  enters  a  room,  there  are 
few  young  women  who  equal  her,  and 
none  tiiat  surpass  her  ; — like  Hay  ward, 
those  v/ho  remember  her  twenty  years 
ago,  are  struck  with  astonishment,  and 
declare  that  time  has  thrown  his  dart  at 
her  in  vain  :  as  they  contemplate  her,  they 
are  almost  obliged  to  pronounce,  that 
Medea's  kettle  is  no  fable. 

I  have  somewhere  else  in  the  course  of 
my  work,  made  a  general  observation  upon 
the  different  effects  of  age  upon  different 
people.     I  have  done  all  therefore  in  my 

power 
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power  to  support  facts  by  arguments : 
should  it  be  answered  that  my  arguments 
are  weak,  I  shall  not  have  it  in  my  power 
to  refute  the  charge  ;  but  can  only  reply 
that  such  as  they  are,  they  are  the  best  I 
have  ability  to  adduce,  and  am  truly  sorry 
that  I  know  not  how  to  inake  them  stron- 
ger. 

I  have  taken  some  time  on  the  subject 
of  the  character  of  the  philanthropist  j  be- 
cause I  would  not  have  him  viewed  as  the 
passing  creature  of  romance.  Sacred  to 
truth,  I  would  hold  him  up  to  the  respect 
and  admiration  such  a  man  must  ever  de^ 
serve. 

If  he  is  not  admired,  I  am  willing  to 
own  that  my  lack  of  ability  is  chiefly  in 
fault ;  respected,  I  think  such  a  man  must 
be,  even  had  he  a  worse  biographer  than 
myself. 

I  now  return  to  him  and  to  the  tidings 

v/hich 
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which  he  had  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Go- 
dolphin  and  his  family. 

They  were  anxiously  expected  by  all  the 
parties,  each  thinking  the  night  tedious 
and  wearisome  ;  and  longing  for  the  morn- 
ing, in  which  he  was  to  make  known  the 
intelligence  he  had  so  long  promised,  and 
as  they  hoped,  unriddle  the  mystery  which 
had  so  long  covered  his  inexpressible  cha- 
racter. 

The  wished  for  morning  at  last  arrived, 
and  like  most  other  events  which  have 
been  long  and  eagerly  expected,  brought 
nothing  but  disappointment  to  most  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

When  they  were  assembled,  they  saw 
that  Hayward  was  still  agitated  by  some 
very  violent  emotions. 

After  walking  about  the  room  for  some 
time  with  much  apparent  restlessness,  he 

addressed 
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addressed  himself  to  Frarxcis,  and  toid  him 
that  the  most  material  part  of  his  mission 
related  chkfly  to  him. 

The  rest  of  the  party  vs'ere  of  course, 
from  good  manners,  obliged  to  withdraw. 
It  is  a  certain  fact  that  they  were  all  very 
curious,  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen were  just  as  curious  as  the  ladies. 

When  Francis  and  Hayward  were  left 
alone,  the  latter,  after  a  struggle  in  which 
he  seemed  sensibly  moved,  began  the  dis- 
course. 


I  am  come,  Mr.  Dives,  to  talk  to  you, 
on  a  subject  of  the  most  delicate  nature. 
"  I  have  always  had  a  very  strong  aversion 
**  to  any  thing  like  an  interference  in  the 
"  concerns  of  any  m.an's  family  j  but  a 
**  circumstance  has  occurred  in  yours, 
"  which  has  lately  much  employed  my 
"  thoughts  J  and  deeply  interested  my  heart. 
"  If  I  am  growing  at  all  impertinent,  a 

"  v.'c  rd 
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*^  word  from  you  shall  check  me.     Am  I 
"  to  proceed,  or  shall  I  here  desist  ?*' 

Francis  assuring  him  that  he  had  by  far 
too  high  an  opinion  of  him  to  look  on  any 
thing  he  could  say  as  presuming  or  im- 
pertinent, Hayward,  after  colouring  and 
breathing  very  hard  for  a  few  moments, 
resumed  the  thread  of  his  discourse, 

"  I  am  convinced,  that  there  is  no  phi- 
*'  losophy  so  dangerous  to  society,  as  the 
"  late  liberal  theory  which  has  endeavored 
"  to  explain  aw^ay  right  and  wrong  ;  con- 
"  found  virtue  with  vice  ;  and  mercy,  the 
"  attribute  of  Heaven,  with  the  whim.per- 
"  ing  forgiveness  of  a  school-boy.  Yet  still 
"  there  may  be  palliating  circumstances, 
"  when  the  v/anderer  has  strayed  from  the 
"  path  of  rectitude ;  has  been  hunted 
"  through  tiK  world  with  guilt,  with  in- 
"  famy,  and  want !  when  tears  of  true  re- 
"  pentance  have  galled  the  cheek  of  the 
*'  wretched  ^nner,  the  arms  of  a  father 

"  may 
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*^  may  afford  that  shelter,  a  husband's 
*'  honor  would  forbid  him  from  offering. 
"  Your  daughter  was  not  married  ;  her 
^'  crime  and  her  punishment  mostly  related 
"  to  herself:  I  see  the  tears  filling  your 
*'  eyes,  Mr.  Dives — those  tears  convince 
''  me  that  you  are  a  man,  and  that  you 
"  are  a  father/* 

Every  nerve  in  the  frame  of  poor  Francis 
began  to  shake  ! — every  fibre  trembled 
with  an  extacy,  which  bordered  upon  pain  ! 
Big  dews  stood  upon  his  forehead,  his  face 
was  pale,  and  his  lips  quivered  as  he  faintly 
exclaimed  : 

"  Oh  God,  Mr.  Hayward  1  whither  do 
"  you  lead  my  fancy  ? — What  ?  what 
"  wovild  you  s^y  ?" 

Hayward  filled  him  a  glass  of  cold  wa- 
ter, v/hich  after  Mr.  Dives  had  taken,  he 
declared  himself  much  more  composed, 
and  begged  for  the  speedy  explanation  of 

the 
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the  speech  he  had  so   mysteriously  com- 
menced. 


"  You  had  a  daughter,  Sir." 


"  Alas,  I  had  !" 

"  And  have  one  still." 

Francis  begged  him,  as  he  prized  his  hap- 
piness, his  reason,  and  his  peace,  not  to 
deal  longer  in  these  dark  hints,  but  to 
let  him  know  the  whole  undisguised  truth 
at  once. 

"  I  will,"  said  Hayward. 

"  This  poor  Iamb,  which  has  so  long 
*'  strayed  from  the  fold,  I  have  at  length 
"  found  ;  but  I  have  found  her  emaciated 
*'  by  illness,  and  bending  to  the  grave  un- 
"  der  the  combined  sensations  of  guilt  and 
"  shame.  Arm  your  heart  and  mind  for 
**  a  scene  which  will  put  your  fortitude  to 

*'  the 
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"  the  hardest  test  to  which  humanity  can 
''  be  exposed — alas,  she  cannot  live  V' 

'^  Not  live  r — Oh  my  poor  girl !  Vv'retch 
^^  that  lam  1 — sav2Q;e  that  I  have  been  !" 

''  Be  calm,  Mr.  Dives,  or  you  will  make 
**'  me  repent  of  my  temerity  in  bringing  you 
*'  these  tidings.  I  once  thought  it  might 
'*  be  kinder  to  you  and  to  poor  Martina, 
"  should  I  have  suftered  her  to  die  un- 
''  known  to  you — but  she  has  declared 
*'  that  a  father's  blessing  would  rob  death 
"  of  every  terror,  and  deprive  pain  of  all 
*'  its  agonies.  I  thought  too,  that  you 
''  would  feel  some  small  consolation  from 
**  seeing,  and  from  pouring  your  benedic- 
"  tion  on  the  head  of  this  poor  broken- 
"  hearted  fallen  one." 

After  this  information,  Francis  was  in 
great  agony,  and  being  told  that  Martina 
lay  desperately  ill,  at  a  small  town  in  Ox- 
fordshire, he  begged  that  a   post  chaise 

might 
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might  be  ordered  directly,  as  if  h<j  did  not 
see  his  unhappy  child,  he  could  never  again 
hope  for  one  quiet  moment. 

When  the  chaise  was  at  the  door,  Henry 
came  to  take  his  leave  of  Hayward. 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  a  few  days,"  said  he, 
"  and  shall  then  hope  to  see  your  friend 
"  Mr.  Ruddiman  :  I  love  your  character, 
"  and  admire  your  virtues,  as  much  as  he 
"  can  do,  and  to  convince  you  of  my  es- 
"  teem,  I  will  give  you  a  proof  of  it  on  my 
''  return,  by  explaining  all  the  apparent 
"  singularities  of  my  life — God  bless  you  =■ 
"farewell  I" 

He  squeezed  the  hand  of  St.  Leger  ;  then 
got  into  the  chaise,  which  instantly  drove 
away. 


Vol.  UL  L  CHAP.^ 
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CHAPTER    VL 

Ajourne\ — a  recital  of  a  melancholy  little  talc—" 
a  wanderer — Inns — An  accidental  rencontre — 
a  sfiozv  iiortn — a  recovery — an  illness — a  huuwne 
physician — a  death  bed  repentance — a  faith- 
ful negroes  adventures — escape — perils — saje 
arrival  In  England — -joy  defeated. 

During  the  joumey.  Hay  ward  recited 
the  means  by  which  he  had  recovered  the 
long  lost  Martina  to  her  anxious  and  im- 
patient father.  We  know  no  better  way 
of  communicatins;  this  inteliis'ence,  than 
by  adopting  the  words  Hay  ward  himself 
made  use  of. 

HAYWARD'S  ACCOUNT  OF  MARTINA. 

While  I  was  travelling  through  Oxford- 
shire,  upon  an  ajSair  of  some  consequence, 

my 
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my  attention  was  attracted,  my  curiosity 
excited,  and  my  feelings  very  much  inte- 
rested, with  the  many  accounts  I  heard  of 
a  very  singular  young  woman,  who  liad 
been  a  long  time  the  common  subject  of 
conversation  through  the  whole  of  that 
county.  She  generally  made  her  appear- 
ance at  a  lesser  inn,  at  about  eleven  o' 
clock  at  nio-ht :  her  countenance  was  said 
to  be  extremely  beautiful ;  though  her 
eyes  were  wild  to  an  appearance  of  deli- 
rium. :  her  cloaths  bore  the  marks  of  for- 
mer gentility,  and  vv  ere  always  remarkably 
clean;  but  so  ragged  that  on  a  windy 
day  they  fluttered  v/ith  every  blast,  and 
were  agitated  by  every  passing  breeze  ! 
Her  fine  hair  flowed  wildly  down  her  back, 
and  her  white  skin  was  terribly  defaced 
with  thorns  and  briars.  She  carried  a 
large  bundle  in  her  arms,  from  which  she 
would  suffer  no  one  to  relieve  her,  and  be- 
trayed signs  of  the  most  violent  agitation 
if  any  body  attempted  to  examine  the  con- 
tents. When  she  came  to  the  inn,  she 
L  2  seated 
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seated  herself  by  the  kitchen  fire  ; — placed 
tlie  bundle  on  her  knee,  and  wept  and 
sobbed  over  it  for  some  moments,  with 
the  most  passionate  expressions  of  tender- 
ness. She  then  began  to  sing  aloud,  in  a 
tone  so  wild,  so  shrill,  and  yet  so  melo- 
dious, that  the  miOst  savage  hearts  were 
softened  at  her  mad  ditties,  and  the  rough 
laborer  melted  at  her  sorrows,  and  offered 
her  the  alms,  she  invariably  refused,  with 
expressions  of  wounded  pride  and  morti- 
fied vanity. 

She  generally  commanded  respect  where- 
ver she  went.  Once  a  brute  in  human 
shape  used  somie  coarse  words  to  her,  as 
she  sat  warming  her  hands  on  a  wood  fire, 
in  a  little  solitary  public  house  upon  a  wild 
moor  ;  yet  though  the  night  was  dark  and 
rainy,  she  snatched  up  her  bundle  and 
darting  a  look  of  contempt  upon  the  savage 
who  had  insulted  her  misery,  fearlessly  ex- 
posed herself  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the 
elements !  She  carried  an  incomprehensible 

charm 
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charm  about  her,  which  made  her  beloved, 
and  resDected  as  soon  as  she  was  seen,  and 
pitied  before  she  was  knov/n.  There  was 
not  a  master  or  mistress  of  an  inn  within 
forty  miles  round,  who  had  not  a  bed  for 
the  mad  gh-1,  (such  was  the  name  by  which 
she  was  known)  whenever  her  melancholy 
wanderings  chanced  to  lead  -her  to  their 
house. 

I  heard  so  much  of  this  daughter  of 
sorrow,  that  my  heart  yearned  to  see  her — 
to  soothe  her — and  to  learn  the  story  of 
her  sufferings  :  Heaven  heard  my  prayer, 
and  was  most  mercifully  pleased  to  grant 
it. 

I  arrived  late  at  an  inn  one  n'lorht,  p.nd 
was  sitting  down  to  a  solitary  meal,  vv'hen 
a  voice  struck  upon  my  ear,  v^^hich  thrilled 
upon  my  very  heart  strings  ;  the  tone  was 
so  melancholy,  yet  so  loud  and  shrill,  that 
I  felt  the  most  sympathetic  sadness  I  had 
ever  experienced  in  the  whole  course  of 
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niy  life.  The  tears  ran  like  rain  down  my 
cheeks,  and  my  heart  heaved  with  swelling 
emotions,  more  violent,  yet  more  soft  than 
any  I  had  ever  felt  before  !  I  enquired  of 
the  Vv^aittr  the  meaning  of  those  extraordi- 
nary sounds  ? 

,  "  It  is  the  poor  mad  girl.  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  who  comes  here  to  sleep  on  the  eighth 
'^  day  of  every  month/* 

I  enquired  the  particulars  of  the  man, 
who  recapitulated  every  thing  I  had  heard 
ho  circumstantially,  that  I  was  convinced 
it  must  be  the  young  woman  I  had  been 
so  long  and  so  anxiously  desirous  of  meet- 
ing. 

The  feeling  emotion  of  the  fellow,  while 
he  told  her  little  history,  delighted  me! 
it  convinced  me  at  once  of  the  worth  of 
his  own  heart,  and  the  merits  of  the  un- 
fortunate creature  he  so  pathetically  la- 
mented. 

I  begged 
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1  begged  to  see  her,  and  he  conducted 
me  to  the  little  neat  kitchen,  where  she 
sat  singing  by  the  fire.  When  she  came 
to  the  end  of  the  third  stanza  of  her  vviid 
ditty,  she  stopped  j  and  taking  her  bundle 
of  clean  white  linen  from  her  lap,  stared 
at  the  hre  with  a  vacant  look,  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  : 
"  I  neglect  thee,  my  little  angel,"  said  she, 
"  thy  mother's  heart  is  harder  than  the 
"  snow  storm — no  one  sees  thee — no  one 
"  can  reproach  thee  with  thy  birth  ! — no 
"  one  can  call  thee — fie  !  fie  !  fie  ! — it  is  a 
"  naughty  world !  Thou  lookest  like  an 
**  angel — an  angel  thou  art  I — God  is  good ! 
"  he  will  correct  thy  father  and  thy  mo- 
"  ther  for  their  sins — but  he  v/ill  not  pu- 
"  nish  tbee^  my  little  pretty  fellow — he 
"  will  make  thee  a  cherub,  and  one  of  the 
"  fairest  of  the  seraph ims  shait  thou  be  ! 
"  come,  let  thy  mother  v/arm  thee — the 
"  snow  storm  is  past  and  she  shall  sing  to 
«•'  thee." 

L4  Oh 
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Oh  how  shall  I  paint  my  feelings, my  hor- 
ror, my  surprise,  when  I  saw  her  take  the 
deaths  of  her  dead  child,  so  wrapped  up  as 
at  first  sight  to  appear  like  a  living  infant, 
and  place  them  on  her  knee  !  She  printed  a 
thousand  impassioned  agonizing  kisses 
upon  this  figure;  talked,  wept, warmed  and 
sung  to  itj  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  baby  ! 

On  a  sudden,  as  if  she  heard  some  noise, 
she  wrapped  the  figure  up  again,  and  conti- 
nued crying  bitterly,  and  talking  to  herself. 

*•=  Hush  ,they  are  coming  !  my  father  and 
*'  mother  are  behind  us  j  but  they  shall 
**  not  find  us  out,  Edmund  j  we  will  hide 
**  us  in  the  bushes  [  never  heed  the  snow, 
'*  my  darling  I  thou  canst  not  be  colder 
*'  than  thou  art,  and  thy  mother  shall 
**  warm  thee  in  her  bosom.  It  is  thy  grand- 
"  mother,  boy,  and  v/e  must  fly  or  she 
**  will  kill  thee- — oh  !  oh !  it  v/as  all  her 
'^  doing — she  first  shewed  thy  father  to 
"  me  !  she  bade  me  love  him — and  then!'^ 

Here 
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Here  she  muttered  some  few  incoherent 
words,  and  fell  weeping  and  hugging  her 
little  burtherx  with  more  violence  than 
ever. 

I  knew  from  the  first  glance  who  and 
what  she  was  ;  I  advanced  towards  her 
vdth  an  air  of  respect,  and  gently  said, 
"  Comfort  yourself,  afflicted  Martina,  it  is 
*^  a  friend  who  speaks  to  you/' 

She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  rolled  them  wild- 
ly around,  then  shrieked  out,  "  he  knows^ 
''  me  !  oh  God  !  he  knows  me  T'  and  fell 
senseless  on  the  ground. 

When  she  awoke  from  her  trance  she 
revived  to  reason,  but  revived  to  misery. 
The  past  rushed  on  her  memory,  and  a 
scene  ensued  too  dreadful  for  me  to  paint, 
what  then  v/ould  it  be  for  a  father  to  hear  \ 

When  she  left  your  house,  she  had  wan- 

dercd,  she  ki>ew  not  whither  :  her  ideas 

\.  ^  are 
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are  still  vague.  All  that  she  can  recollect 
is,  that  she  was  taken  into  the  house  of  a 
cottager,  where  she  was  attended  with 
every  care,  till  she  was  delivered  of  the 
fruit  of  her  error. 

The  people  did  all  they  could  to  disco- 
ver who  and  what  she  w^as  ;  but  her  sense 
of  guilt  and  shame  enabled  her  to  keep 
a  guard  upon  her  tongue ;  and  in  her 
wildest  ravings,  not  one  word  escaped 
her  which  could  give  the  most  distant  clue 
to  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  her  name  or  her 
connections.  These  worthy  people  main- 
tained her  for  a  long  time  :  the  exact  pe- 
riod she  cannot  remember,  as  her  disorder 
had  entirely  defaced  all  her  powers  of 
computation.  She  had  reason  enough, 
however,  in  her  madness  to  see  that  she 
was  a  heavy  tax  upon  these  good  crea- 
tures, who  were  humane  enough  to  de- 
prive their  own  children  of  a  portion  of 
their  hard-earned  bread  to  give  it  to  her. 
She  was  hurt  at  this,  and  made  an  attempt 

to 
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to  escape  from  them  :  they  twice  detected 
her  in  this  undertakinga  and  for  a  long 
time  watched  her  more  strictly  than  ever. 
She  v/as  bent,  however,  upon  quitting 
them,  and  made  her  escape  with  her  little 
boy  in  her  arms ;  from  that  time  to  the 
hour  when  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  her,  all  appears  like  a  dream  to  the 
poor  wretch  :  she  remembers  nothing  but 
walking  in  a  constant  round  from  miorn- 
ing  till  night,  v/ith  her  baby  in  ker  arms^ 
and  resting  at  the  several  inns  whenever 
the  call  of  hunger  demanded  her  stay.  She 
had  found  v^ery  great  humanity  from  e\:ery 
cne^  but  had  taken  care  not  to  render  her- 
self burthensome  by  never  taking  up  her 
lodging  in  the  samxC  house  above  once  a 
month. 

She  remembers  being  obliged  to  lie  all 
one  snowy  stormy  night  under  an  oak: 
tree.  When  she  awoke  in  the  morning, 
she  found  her  baby  cold  and  stiff:  the 
poor  child  had  perished  tiirough  the  in- 
L  6  clemency 
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clemency   of  the   weather.      She    would 
never  believe  that  the  child  was  dead. 

Once  at  an  inn,  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house  proposed  to  bury  it :  shocked 
at  the  idea,  she  refused  to  consent.  Tlie 
people  executed  their  purpose  while  she 
was  asleep  :  she  rose  early  the  next  morn- 
ing and  disappeared  with  the  child's  cloaths 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  her  apron,  resolv- 
ing never  more  to  approach  the  spot  where 
she  thought  they  wished  to  bury  her  baby 
alive^  and  to  keep  it  concealed  from  every 
eye  m  future, 

*•'  This,'*  said  Hayward,  "  is  all  her 
"  shattered  memory  would  allov/  her  to 
*'  unfold ;  and  this  account,  imperfect  as  it 
"  is,  she  related  with  very  great  difficulty, 
**  and  at  many  different  intervals, 

"  What  remains  is  easily  told.  I  order- 
**  ed  her  to  be  kept  with  every  care  at  the 
-*'  inn,  which  we  are  approaching,  and  sent 
"  for  an  able  physician  from  Oxford  to 
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"  attend  her.     I  wrote  to  London :  I  came 

"  myself  to  see  how  your  heart  was  dis- 

"  posed  to  her.     IF  I  had  not  found  ^orue 

"  reason  to  imaQ-ine  that  sorrow  had  soft- 
er 

"  ened  it,  trust  me,  my  good  Sir,  I  had 
"  never  soug^ht  vou  out.  I  candidly  con- 
"  fess,  that  your  former  life,  your  ardor 
"  in  the  pursuit  of  money,  had  so  disgust- 
"  ed  me,  that  nothing  but  your  miisfor- 
"  tunes  could  ever  have  interested  me  in 
"  your  behalf.  You  have  had  many  so- 
^'  lemn  lessons.  It  would  be  a  barbarity 
•'  in  me  to  add  to  them  by  unavailing  re- 
'^  grctSj  or  fruitless  admonitions." 

Here  Hay  ward  concluded.  The  rest  of 
the  journey  was  passed  in  a  melancholy 
manner ;  but  we  have  no  room  left  for 
the  description,  which  would  be  hea^^'-, 
V,  ithout  tending  to  elucidate  any  part  of 
the  history,  which  is  now  drawing  fast  to 
a  conclusion. 

When  they  arrived  at   the  inn  where 

Martina  lay  confined,  the  waiter  informed 
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Hay  ward  that  the  lady  had  been  attended 
according  to  his  directions,  that  she  was 
now  much  worse  than  when  he  left  her,  and 
that  the  doctor  was  at  present  w^ith  her. 


When  the  physician  came  down  stairs, 
the  tears  were  in  his  eyes :  he  declared  he 
had  never  been  more  truly  interested  for 
a  patient  in  the  whole  course  of  his  prac- 
tice ;  that  if  ever  there  was  a  iri^e  penitent 
in  the  world,  she  was  one;  but  that  he 
feared  he  had  paid  his  /^j/  visit :  she  w^as 
speechless,  though  still  sensible  :  within 
an  liour  (said  he)  and  pain  and  suffering 
will  be  to  her  no  more, 

«'  Thank  God!"  fervently  ejaculated 
the  mournful  father ;  "  then  I  shall  yet 
*'  bless  her  before  she  dies.  The  goodness 
"  of  the  Ahnighty  is  infinite  !  He  is  mer- 
"  ciful  even  in  his  chastisements  !  This  is 
"  more  than  I  deserve." 

He  then  implored  that  he  might  be  led 

to 
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to  the  chamber  of  Martina.  Hay  ward 
vehemently  opposed  this  proposition  j  but, 
contrary  to  even  the  hopes  of  Francis,  the 
physician  declared  that  he  could  do  no 
harm^  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
mercy  to  the  dying  girl,  who  had  recon- 
ciled herself  to  her  heavenly  Father,  to 
know  that  she  had  made  her  peace  with 
her  earthly  parent  also. 

He  conducted  the  mournful  Dives  to 
her  apartment,  and  made  him  wait  at  the 
door  till  he  had  communicated  the  tidings 
to  his  patient,  Vvdio,  though  in  great  pain, 
still  was  sensible  of  all  that  was  passing 
around  her. 

She  kissed  the  doctor's  extended  hand, 
when  she  had  slowly  learned  the  good 
tidings  he  had  brought  her:  tranquil  tears 
rolled  down  her  woe-wan  cheek,  and  she 
looked  towards  the  door  with  2i  placid  yet 
an  anxious  expectation.  The  physician 
came  to  Francis,  and,  after  giving   him 

many 
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many  cautions  to  repress  the  vehemence 
of  his  feelings,  bid  him  enter. 

He  approached  the  bed,  drew  aside  the 
curtains — there  was  Martina :  but  so  al- 
tered !  The  beauty  which  had  charmed 
him  was  fled  i  Her  eye  was  hollow,  her 
cheek  was  pale!  Still  it  was  his  child;  and 
while  the  angel  of  death  had  altered  her 
features,  those  features  to  him  were  lovely 
yet.  He  let  fall  a  shou-er  of  tears  on  her 
pillow  as  he  kissed  her  pallid  cheek:  then, 
seating  himself  by  her  side,-  he  took  her 
Land.  Her  languid  eyes  that  moment 
were  illumined  wdth  two  streams  of  ani- 
mated hre :  he  imagined  he  saw  halo 
play  about  her  head :  he  looked  at  her 
earnestly;  they  were  rivetted  eye  to  eye  for 
above  an  hour.  As  he  prayed  to  lier  and 
blessed  her,  she  smiled  with  angel  sweet- 
ness on  his  face.  The  convulsive  agonies 
of  death  came  on  :  the  physician  begged 
him  to  quit  the  room  ;  but  she  clasped 
his  hand  so  bard^  and  gave  him  a  look  of 

such 
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such   expression,   that   he   sobbed   out— 
«  Oh,  impossible/'' 

Convulsions  rent  her  delicate  frame; 
she  struggled,  but  still  quitted  not  the 
hand  of  her  father  :  at  last,  with  the  vio- 
lent effort  of  pain,  she  raised  herself  on 
her  bed,  cried  in  agony—"  Now,  now/^ 
A  smile  played  on  her  face,  as  she  mur= 
mured,  "  I  go^^my  sins  are  forgiven  !  Fa* 
«  ther,  bless *' 

With  this  last  word  she  left  her  grasp, 
but  left  it  not  till  the  last  breath  of  life 
had  passed  her  lips ;  and  the  once  loved 
child  was  now  cold  and  lifeless. 

Hayward  tore  the  father  from  the 
corpse.  A  hearse  was  ordered  to  convey 
the  body  to  London,  whither,  in  two  days 
afterwards,  they  all  set  forward. 

The   procession  was  a  sad  one.     The 
:>pirits  of  both  were  so  dejected,  that  the 

friend. 
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friend,  the  benevolent,  the  good  Hayward, 
for  once  in  his  life,  was  unable  to  console 
the  afflicted.  He  groaned  inwardly  at  the 
melancholy  scenes  he  had  witnessed ;  yet 
such,  said  he  to  himself,  are  the  daily  con- 
sequences of  unlawful  love !  and  wilful 
man  still  perseveres ! 

The  melancholy  cavalcade  arrived  at  the 
door  of  Tibullus,  and  damped  a  scene  of 
heart-felt  joy,  which  had  just  reconciled 
St.  Leger  to  all  the  world. 

During  the  absence  of  Francis,  Jane 
Wildfire,  almost  mad  with  joy,  had 
broke  in  upon  Henry  and  Cecilia  as  they 
were  reading  together,  followed  by  a  negro 
in  a  jacket  and  trowsers :  the  negro  had  a 
little  girl  in  his  arms,  who  no  sooner  saw 
St.  Leger  and  his  wife,  than  she  clapped 
her  infant  hands  together,  and  said  with  a 
smile,  "  That's  my  father,  and  that's  my 
"  m.oiher."  I  cannot  possibly  describe  the 
effect  of  this  exclamation  :  those  who  ba-je 

children 
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children  of  their  own,  will  feel  it ;  and 
those  who  have  nojie^  must  wait  till  they 
have. 

The  black  was  Tombo :  he  jumped  for 
joy  as  the  parents  devoured  their  little  re- 
covered treasure  with  eager  kisses. 

*'  Oh  massa,  oh  missee !  Oh  happy  day 
*'  for  poor  Tombo  !  You  gave  Tombo  to 
^'  him  mother ;  you  gave  child  to  poor 
'*  Barbara  !  Now  poor  Barbara  child  give 
**  little  girl  to  good  massa.  Barbara,  poor 
"  Barbara  dead !  But  Tombo  live  to  pay 
"  massa  and  missee  for  be  kind  to  poor 
*^  black.  Good  massa,  good  missee ! 
^'  Happy  day  for  poor  Tombo  T' 

And  he  began  to  dance  again  as  if  he 
was  mad. 

This  Tombo  was  the  black  that  Henry 
had  purchased  to  live  v/ith  his  mother  at 
Jamaica. 

The 
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The  clay  of  the  fktai  hurricane,  which 
devoured  the  rest  of  the  family,  Tombo 
had  been  out  with  the  child.  He  knew, 
from  sonae  observations  which  he  made 
in  the  -sk^j  that  this  scourge  of  the  ccyun- 
try  was  instantly  approaching,  and  being 
fortunately  near  a  subterraneous  cave, 
which  he  had  long  been  acquainted  with, 
he  lost  not  a  moment  in  hurrying  to  this 
place  with  his  little  charge,  and  there  kept 
it  in  safety  till  the  danger  was  over.  They 
were  nearly  starved)  but  the  grateful  crea- 
ture accomplished  his  end.  When  he 
came  from  his  hiding  place,  all  around 
him  was  a  wide  desart — friends,  connec- 
tions, all  were  lost  1 

Gratitude,  however,  still  survived,  and 
enabled  him  to  struggle  with  hardships 
and  diiHcuities  almost  incredible.  He  tra- 
versed all  the  plantations  which  had  re- 
mained unhurt,  and  literally  begged  a  live- 
lihood for  his  little  protege. 


He 
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He  at  last,  however,  met  with  the  cap- 
tain of  a  vessel,  who  had  been  very  much 
attached  to  Hurleford,  and  partial  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  St.  Leo:er.  He  was  touched  with 
the  story  of  Tombo  and  the  child,  and, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  gave  them  a 
passage.  They  had  a  very  long  distressful 
voyage  ;  but  at  length  the  poor  negro  ar- 
rived safe  on  British  ground. 

The  humane  captain  not  only  brought 
him  to  London,  but  gave  him  money  to 
support  him  there.  This  money,  how- 
ever, was  soon  spent ;  and  St.  Leger  being 
at  that  time  only  known  by  the  name  of 
Marlow,  poor  Tombo  w^as  beginning  to 
think  of  once  more  begging  his  bread, 
when  he  by  accident  met  his  old  friend 
Jane  Wildfire  in  the  street. 

This  scene  of  exquisite  joy  was  clouded 
by  the  arrival  of  the  hearse  which  bore  the 
body  of  the  hapless  Martina. 

She 
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She  was  carried  with  decent  ceremony 
to  her  grave.  It  was  as  much  as  the  ut- 
most exertion  of  the  remaining  daughter 
could  effect  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
heart-vrounded  father. 


CHAP- 
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CIL\?TER  Vir, 

AND  LAST. 

Hayvjarcrs  story — /;e  clears  up  many  mysteries — 
his  rcaoits  for  all  his  actions — cGinparailva 
go:d  and  evd  cf  riches — Flnh  coronal  opus, 

A  FEW  days  after  the  performance  of 
the  mournful  ceremony,  St.  Leofcr  beg^an 
to  be  anxious  at  not  hearing  from  his  friend 
Ruddiman. 

Hayward  was  still  in  town,  and  called 
every  morning,  though  he  refused  the  offer 
of  a  bed  which  was  earnestly  pressed  upon 
liim  by  Godolphin  and  his  wife. 

He  enquired  for  Henry  one  day,  and 
hearing  he  was  by  himself,  desired  to  be 
admitted  to  him. 

<^  I  am 
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*'  I  am  ROW  come,  my  young  friend," 
said  he,  '^  to  clear  up  all  your  doubts,  to 
*'  remiOve  all  your  perplexities.  I  have 
*'  lately,  nay  for  many  years,  gone  about 
*'  in  clouds  and  darkness,  but  the  timie  is 
*'  at  last  arrived,  when  I  am  to  throw  off 
*'  my  disguise,  and  re-appear  my  real  self. 

^*  You  have  often  remarked  a  very  strong 
**  simihtude  between  your  friend  Ruddi- 
**  man  and  myself. 

*'  To  acquaint  you  with  the  whole  se- 
*'  cret,  wTthout  any  farther  preamble, 
"  know,  that  Hayward  and  Ruddiman  are 
*''  G?2e  an  d  the  same  ^erson.'^ 

Henry  looked  at  him  with  no  small  de« 
gree  of  surprise. 

His  astonishment  however  abated  when 
Hayward,  removing  the  p^iUb  from  his 
eye,  and  at  the  same  time  throwing  the 
old  fashioned  head  dress  he  had  on  to  the 

ground, 
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ground  ;  the  young  man  instantly  recog- 
nized the  honored  and  respected  counte- 
nance of  Stephen  Ruddiman. 

"  Son  of  Amelia,"  said  he,  "  my  time 
*'  is  come — I  nownolonirer  shroud  mvseif 
*'  in  concealment.  I  had  long  a  reason  for 
''  the  disguise  in  which  I  lived,  but  the 
"  dear  cause  is  now,  alas,  no  more  !  I  am, 
*'  as  you  know,  the  unfortunate  Ruddi- 
^'  man,  who  was  once  the  destined  husband 
"  of  your  mother  :  I  led  her  to  the  altar, 
"  at  that  altar  I  was  compelled  by  honor, 
*'  and  by  every  tie  of  duty  to  resign  her  to 
''  another — to  your  father,  Henry !  my 
''  spirits  sunk  beneath  the  strife.  I  deter- 
"  mined  to  quit  my  country  for  some 
'"  years.  I  put  my  pistols  in  my  pocket 
"  to  guard  my  property,  wdiich  I  got  di- 
"  rectly  from  my  banker's  ;  wrote  a  part- 
*'  ing  letter  to  your  parents,  and  immedi- 
*'  ately  set  out  on  my  travels. 

"  While  I  was  abroad,  my  sister,  wiio 
Vol.  III.  M  «  alone 
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"  alone  knew  where  I  v/as,  died,  and  left 
"  me  lieir  to  all  her  property  :  I  was  now 
*'  rich,  rich  beyond  my  wants,  beyond  my 
"  wishes. 

"  Used  to  the  bustle  of  an  active  trade, 
"  time  hun^^  at  nrst  like  a  dead  weight 
"  upon  my  hands  :  I  soon  however  attach- 
"  ed  myself  to  reading  :  I  found  in  my 
"  books  a  source  of  consolation,  more  de- 
"  iightful  than  I  could  have  ever  expected, 
*'  having  neglected  my  studies  in  the  earlier 
*'  years  of  my  life. 

"  I  am  an  instance  however,  that  no  man 
"  should  give  way  to  a  total  despair  of  im- 
*'  provement  at  any  time  of  life.  Ad- 
"  vanced  as  I  was,  I  made  a  progress  that 
"  astonished  myself. 

"  He  VN^ho  makes  nature  his  study,  may 
"  easily  acquire  that  kind  of  knowledge, 
'^  for  which  I  have  been  called,  and  ac- 
"•'  counted  a  philosopher. 

"  I  travelled 


cc 
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"  I  travelled  through  several  countries, 
and  placed   all  my   money   in  foreign 


"  banks, 


"  Still  as  I  travelled  on,  an  anxious  v/ish 
"  for  the  welfare  of  the  beloved  Amelia 
"  clung  to  my  heart. 

"  I  was  resolved  never  to  see  her  more, 
"  yet  I  would  at  any  time  have  died  with 
"  pleasure  for  her  safety  or  felicity! 

"  I  wished  no  more  to  be  remembered  as 
"  Ruddiman  :  it  was  my  eager  desire  to 
*'  bury  that  name  for  ever  :  I  adopted  that 
'^  of  Peter  Hayward,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
''  land  in  the  sam^e  dls2:uisc  which  I  have 
"  just  nov/  thrown  aside  :  the  dark  wig, 
"  and  black  patch  I  wore,  eff:ctnally  con- 
"  cealed  me  from  the  knovv^ledge  of  the 
"  few  wlio  were  likely  to  know  me.  The 
"  wig  being  of  a  jet  black  coloar^  and  sel- 
"  dom  altering,  I  appeared  little  liable  to 
*^  decay,  a  circum-stance,  which  at  last  be- 
gan 
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"  gan  to  very  much  surprise  the  few  peo- 
"  pie  who  knew  me, 

"  On  my  return,  I  found  that  your  fa- 
"  ther  was  no  more,  and  that  your  mother 
"  had  been  left  in  circumstances  of  dis- 
"  tress.  Oh  how  did  my  heart  bleed  at 
'^  this  account !  Delicacy  forbad  my  letting 
''  her  know  to  whom  she  was  obliged : 
"  I  remembered  that  her  father  had  once 
"  been  arrested  for  a  cventleman   of  the 

o 

"  name  of  As^'arth. 

o 

"  In  the  name  of  Asgarth  then,  I  wrote 
"  a  letter  to  AmeUa,  acknowledged  the 
"  debt,  and  sent  her  enough  money  to 
"■'-  purchase  the  school  for  w^hich  she  was  in 
"  search. 

"  Since  that  time  I  have  watched  over 
"  her  affairs  WTth  the  most    anxious  con- 


"  I  would  have  supplied  her  with  money 

"  with 
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'•  with  the  greatest  chearfulness,  but  I 
"  knew  she  had  a  mind  like  yours,  Henry  ^ 
'•  a  mind  to  which  a  state  of  obligation- 
'•  would  be  the  most  painful  situation  in 
•«  the  world  1 

"  I  had  correspondents  by  whose  assis- 
**  tance  I  learned  every  step  she  was  tak- 
**  ing  ;  I  heard  of  your  being  taken  under 
*'  the  protection  of  Mr.  Dives,  and  resolved 
"  to  watch  over  you  as  if  you  had  been 
"  my  son.  I  disclaimed  all  settled  habita- 
"  tion  ^  one  country  v/as  just  as  much  my 
"  home  as  another  :  there  is  not  one  little 
"  town  in  England  where  I  have  not  my 
"  correspondents,  my  debtors  and  my 
*'  creditors.  I  have  often  done  much  good, 
"  and  with  little  expence  to  myself :  I  have 
"  assisted  the  falling  tradesman  with  sums, 
"  which  I  have  always  expected  to  have 
*'  returned,  when  fortune  has  changed 
"  her  frowns  to  smiles :  thus  have  I  done 
"  good,  and  encouraged  industry  at  the 
"  same  time.  A  mode  more  agreeable  to 
M  3  "  reason. 
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''  reason,  than  the  indiscriminate  distribu- 
"  tion  of  alms, 

"  Thus  have  nny  country  rambles  given 
"  me  an  opportunity  of  Icrtrning  the  sor- 
"  rows  and  the  distresses  of  worthy  objects 
*'  In  every  part  of  this  large  kingdom* 

"  Oh  Kenr\%  hovr  would  my  heart  have 
"  bled,  had  I  known  that  ycu  had  expe- 
"  rienced  want  ?  I  had  long:  sou2:ht  you 
*'  out  with  the  rncst  earnest  solicitude. 

"  The  name  of  Marlovr,  Vv-hich  you  had 
"  adopted,  kept  you  still  concealed  from 
*'  my  researches  :  I  learned  from  Mr.  Go- 
*•  dclphin,  the  inflexible  obstinacy  v/ith 
''  which  you  persevered  in  refusing  all  pe- 
'*  cuniary  aid. 

"  I  did  think — I  still  think,  you  have 
"  carried  the  rigidity  of  your  principles 
''  uppn  this  subject  a  Httle  too  far  !  Your 
'^  ruling  passion  has,  hovrever,  been   of  a 

"  nature 
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"  nature  more  amiable  than  that  of  voiir 
"  friend,  and  I  am  compelled  to  admire, 
"  even  while  reason  bids  me  blame  it. 

*'  My  sentiments  I  have  delivered  very 
*'  amply,  and  shall  not  take  up  your  time 
''  by  repeating  them. 

"  After  binding  him  to  a  moj-^t  religious 
**  secrecy,  I  made  our  friend  Mr.  Godol- 
"  phin  acquainted  with  my  real  name  and 
"  character, — that  I  was  not  Ha^'^^ard,  but 
''  Ruddiman. 


"  I  heard  of  your  poor  m.other's  last  ill- 
ness ;  in  that  illness  I  attended  her,  and 
"  disclosed  all  the  adventures  of  my  life, 
"  since  the  day  of  her  marriage  v^dth  your 
"  father. 


a 


"  I  found  her  anxious  for  you  alone^ 
"  Her  solicitude  for  a  much  loved  son,  was 
"  the  only  circumstance  which  disturbed 
"  her  last  moments. 

]M  4  "I  swore 
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*'  I  swore  to  be  a  father  to  that  son  ; 
"  and  at  my  request  she  wrote  the  solemn 
^'  paper  you  have  seen,  the  paper  which 
''  gives  Die  i  parent's  right  to  regulate  the 
^'  conduct  of  your  future  life  and  actions. 

'•  I  attended  her  to  her  grave.  I  erect- 
"'  cd  tiiC  simple  marble  which  records  her 
*'  virtues.  Oh,  many  a  moonlight  night, 
^^  when  all  was  still  around,  have  I  knelt 
'-'  upon  her  grave,  and  paid  the  incense  of 
•*  my  sighs  to  her  loved,  lamented  mc- 


"  My  worldly  business  was  concluded  : 
"  I  had  no  duties  but  to  you,  and  I  was 
"  anxious  that  you  should  know  that  the 
"  man  who  is  now  to  be  your  father  is 
'^  not  the  singular  Hayward,  but  the  con- 
'-  sistent  Ruddiman.  I  have  watched  you, 
**  I  have  found  you  deserving.  Had  you 
"  known  from  infancy  that  you  were  born 
"  to  fortune,  you  might  have  rolled  down 
"  the  ocean  of  life  a  weak  vain  drop.     No, 

"  lam 
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*•  I  am  glad  that  the  energies  of  your 
*'  mind  have  been  called  into  play.  You 
'*  have  seen  the  ineiilcacy  of  money  alone 
*'  to  purchase  happiness :  by  being  in- 
**  structed  to  dcsp-ise^  you  have  been  taught 
'**  to  deser-ve  It. 

*'  I  now  make  you  my  steward.  Fear 
*<  not  to  pass  a  life  of  inactivity,  H€  who 
*'  is  employed  in  doing  good,  can  never  be 
«  idle. 

*'  Money,  abstractedly,  is  dirt,  dross, 
**  or  what  you  will ;  but  when  it  can  pur- 
"  chase  the  delights  /  have  experienced — 
"  the  pure  pleasure  of  assisting  the  struggles 
^'  of  indigent  merit,  of  cheering  the  widow, 
"  of  wiping  away  the  big  drops  of  sorrow 
"  from  the  cheek  of  the  friendless  orphan, 
*'  riches  are  then  the  best  gift  which  Hea- 
"  ven  in  its  bounty  can  bestow  on  a  sen- 
"  sible  and  feeling  man.  I  believe  and 
"  trust,  Henry  St.  Leger,  that  you  are  hot!?, 
"  Accept,  then,  the  sacred  office  I  commit 

''  ta 
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"  to  your  care :  be  you  my  successor ;  be 
"  you  the  aider  of  the  oppressed :  none 
"  can  be  so  fit  as  he  who  has  himself  been 
*^  a  poor  vian  to  guard  the  rights  of  the 
*'  wretched,  the  privileges  of  the  unfor- 
"  tunate." 

St.  Leger,  on  his  knees,  kissed  the  hand 
of  this  more  than  parent  of  his  youth. 

Briarly  determined  to  go  back  to  his 
cottage  in  Wales,  at  the  same  time  assur- 
ing his  pretty  grand-daughter  that  he 
w^ould  once  in  every  year  come  up  to  see 
her. 

The  mournful  Francis  begged  leave  to 
accompany  him.  Sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment had  broken  his  spirits,  and  subdued 
his  mind :  he  looked  towards  solitude  ar, 
to  a  friend.  His  request  was  complied 
with,  in  hopes  that  time  would  ameliorate 
the  pungency  of  his  feelings,  and  the  keen- 
ness of  his  regrets. 

Henry 
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Henry  St.  Leger  tried,  but  tried  in  vain, 
to  divert  him  from  this  fixed  and  settled 
purpose  of  his  soul ;  he  now  found  his 
old  friend  as  obstinate  and  inflexible  as  be 
had  himself  been  on  a  former  occasion. 
From  this  solitude  he  never  once  returned : 
his  friends  sometimes  went  to  see  him ; 
they  found  him  placid^  but  never  truly 
happy.  The  remembrance  of  the  blessings 
he  had  throvv'n  away  poisoned  every  pleas- 
ing idea.  In  the  pursuit  of  riches  he  had 
trampled  on  every  affection  which  is  dear 
to  the  human  heart.  He  had  been  an  un- 
grateful friend,  a  perfidious  lover,  a  bad 
husband,  and  a  worse  father.  The  only 
joy  he  had  ever  tasted  arose  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  gentle  feeling,  which  avarice 
had  stifled  in  its  birth.  In  his  love  for  his 
child  he  had  wooed  a  transient  beam  of 
delioiht.  He  had  himself  exting^uished  it, 
and  by  thv/arting  her  happiness,  had  blast- 
ed his  own  for  ever.  ,  He  had  attained  the 
end  of  his  desires.;  he  had  been  rich  with- 
out content :  he  had  lost  that  end-— lie  was 
poor  without  comfort. 
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May  the  reader  cf  this  trifle,  when  he 
feels  inclined  to  despond  under  the  poverty 
of  this'  world,  remember,  that  the  real 
wants  of  our  short  existence  are  fev/,  and 
reflect  on  the  fate  of  the  rich  maiu 

Henry  and  Cecilia  were  no%v  to  begin 
3  new  mode  of  life,  Hayward  pro- 
mised to  teach  him  the  arts  of  trade  ;  arts 
which,  however  despised  by  some  of  nar- 
row minds,  have  contributed  to  make  the 
happy  soil  of  England  the  pride  and  envy 
of  the  world. 

Ill  betide  the  pen  that  would  attack  the 
great,  the  illustrious,  and  the  good.  Great 
Britain  may  boast  of  nobles  who  are  an 
honor  to  their  country,  to  the  world,  and 
to  human  nature  !  May  titles  still  continue 
the  reward  of  virtuous  acts  ;  and  may  the 
time  never  arrive  when  we  shall  be  mad 
enough  to  tear  the  laurel  from  the  busts 
of  those  who  wear  them ! 

Lei 
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Let  the  daemcns  of  anarchy,  tumult,  and 
rebellion,  be  confined  to  other  lands :  we 
are  content ;  and  while  we  remain  so, 
shall  continue  free  and  happy,  as  we  wish 
to  be.  But  those  are  no  real  good  cic.zens 
who  would  treat  trade  with  derision  or 
contempt. 

An  English  merchant  is  a  character 
which  ever  has  been,  and  ever  ought  to 
be,  respected  and  revered.  Henry  St.  Leger 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  this 
character  and  to  this  study.  He  made 
Stephen  Ruddiman  his  model,  and  a  better 
he  certainly  could  not  have. 

Tibullus  became  a  shining  and  conspi- 
cuous ornament  to  his  profession  ;  a  con- 
soling proof  that,  with  a  virtutius  deter- 
mination to  repent  past  errors  and  past 
follies,  the  inconsiderate  sallies  of  youth 
may  almost  be  totally  effaced  by  the  wis- 
dom and  exertions  of  maturer  age.  The 
poor  imitator  was  now  become  a  worthy 

object 
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cbject  of  imitation  to  the  young  men  of 
his  time.  He  lived  with  his  Louisa,  happy 
in  the  joys  of  his  domestic  Hfe.  They  had 
no  children,  but  still  they  were  cheerful, 
affable,  and  obliging  to  each  other.  They 
made  Henry  and  Cecilia  their  model,  and 
the  example  was  not  inferior  to  the  ori- 
ginal. 

Mrs.  Dives  lived  and  died  a  sycophant, 
a  flatterer,  and  an  object  of  contempt. 
Her  cruelty  to  her  child  was  well  known, 
yet  had  she  the  impudence  to  weep  and 
whimper  about  her,  as  if  she  had  been 
one  of  the  best  mothers  in  the  w^orli 
She  had  never  been  a  natural  character, 
and  it  follows  "  as  the  day  to  night," 
that  she  could  never  have  been  an  agree- 
able one  :  her  politeness  overstrained,  her 
smiles  affected,  her  anger  coarse !  And 
here  she  makes  her  exit  from  this  work. 

Ruddim.an  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days -with  Henry  and  Cecilia. 

The 
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The  old  man  grew  daily  more  fond  of 
the  little  girl  Tombo  had  preserved  from 
the  fury  of  the  hurricane  in  Jamaica.  He 
contemplated  the  conduct  of  Islr.  and 
Mrs.  St.  Leo;er  with  an  enthusiastic  admi- 

o 

ration. 


Happy,  virtuous  Henry  and  Cecilia ! 
would  he  exclaim.  Then,  pointing  them 
out  as  examples  to  his  friends,  say  this : 

Make  domestic  love  the  grand  object  of 
your  lives.  With  this  exhaustless  m.ine 
of  wealth,  the  POOR  MAN  will  always 
be  Rich,  the  RICH  MAN  can  never  be 
POOR! 
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